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It is a useful employment for societies, as well as individuals, at certain sea~ 
sons, to look back through their past history, and mark the dealings of a kind 
Providence towards them. The History of the Episcopal Church of Virginia 
has, by universal consent, been, from the very beginning, a most interesting and 
eveniful one—beyond that of any other Diocese in the Union. I would briefly 
tefer to some of its particulars, in order to raise our hearts in gratitude to God for 
its wonderful preservation, and to make us more faithful and zealous in using the 
proper means for its further advancement. 

The Episcopal Church of Virginia commenced with the first settlement of the 
first colony. The code of laws of that colony was drawn up at a time when 
* religion, (as Bishop Taylor expresses it,) was painted upon banners,” for it was 
“ divine, martial and moral,” all in one, being enforced even among Protestants 
by civil pains and penalties, which we would fain now banish from our recollec- 
tions, and blot from the page of history. 

That there was much of sincere piety moving the hearts of those who incorpo- 
rated the forms of the Episcopal Church with the colony of Virginia, as well as 
of those who established other forms among the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land, t doubt not. Nor do I question the piety and fidelity of some of the people 
and pastors during its whole subsequent history. But that its spiritual condition 
was ever, at any time, even tolerably good, bearing a comparison with that of the 
Mother Church, over whose defects also there was so much cause to mourn, faith- 
ful history forbids us to believe. Many were the disadvantages under which she 
had to labor, during the whole period of her existence in connexion with the Goy- 
ernment of England, which were well calculated to sink her character beneath 
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that of the Church of England, and of some other Churches in America. Im- 
miense were the difficulties of getting a full supply of ministers of any character; 
and of those who came, how few were faithful and duly qualified for the station. 
One who was indeed so faithful as to be called the apostle of Virginia, at an early 
period of its settlement, lamenting over the want of ministers in the Colony, thus 
upbraids those who refused tocome: ‘ Do they not either wilfully hide their 
talents, or keep themselves at home for fear of losing a few pleasures. Be not 
there any among them of Moses and his mind, and of the apostles, who forsook 
all to follow Christ ?””. The Council of Virginia also addressed the most solemn 
and pathetic appeals to the Clergy of England, beseeching them to come over to 
the work of the Lord in the Colony—though it is to be feared with little suecess— 
for in the year 1665 it is recorded, that many places were destitute of ministers, 
and like ‘still to continue so, the people not paying their ‘* accustomed dues.” 
There were at this time about fifty parishes in the Colony, most of which were 
destitute of clergymen, as there were only ten ministers for their supply. To 
remedy this evil, it was proposed to establish in the English Universities Virginia 
fellowships, imposing it as a condition, that the fellows spend seven years in Vir- 
ginia; but we do not read of its execution. 

That the ministers then in the Colony were men of zeal canscarce be supposed, 
as a law was required enjoining it upon them to preach constantly every Sabbath 
and administer the sacrament at least twice every year. 

If we proceed in the history of the Colony another fifty years, which will carry 
us beyond the first century of its existence, we shall find only a few more parishes 
established, and though glebes and parishes had been provided, not more than one 
half of the congregations were supplied with ministers, the rest being served by 
lay-readers. In some places, indeed, lay-readers were preferred to settled minis- 
ters, because less expensive to the parishioners. ‘The tenure by which ministers 
held their livings was precarious, and this contributed to the negligence of some, 
and was a severe trial to the fidelity of the more worthy. If a clergyman was 
faithful to his duty, and preached against the vices of the people, he was removed ; 
‘and instances are numerous of clergymen having been displaced by vestries 
without a charge made, or even a reason assigned for it.’* The effect of this on 
the better portion of the English Clergy, who might be disposed to emigrate, need 
not be stated. As to the unworthy and hireling Clergy of the Colony, there was 
no ecclesiastical discipline to correct or punish their irregularities and vices. The 
authority of a Commissary was a very insufficient substitute for the superinten- 
dence of a faithful Bishop. The better part of the Clergy, and some of the laity, 
Jong and earnestly petitioned for a faithfal resident Bishop, for the Bishop of 
London was of necessity only the nominal Bishop. 

For about two hundred years did the Episcopal Church of Virginia try the ex- 
periment of a system, whose constitution required such an head, but was actually 
without it. No such officer was there, as the Church requires, to watch over the 
conduct, and punish the vices of the Clergy ; none to administer the rite of Con- 
firmation, and thus admit the faithful to the Supper of the Lord. e 


* Dr. Hawkes’ History of the Church of Virginia, from which interesting and faithful work the facts 
‘mbodied in this statement are taken. 
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It must be evident that the Episcopal Church, without such an officer, is more 
likely to suffer for the want of Godly discipline, than any other society of Chris- 
tians, because all others have some substitute, whereas our own Church makes 
this office indispensable to some important parts of ecclesiastical government and 
discipline. 

Such being the corrupt state of the Church in Virginia, it is not wonderful that 
here, as in England, disaffection should take place and dissent begin. The 
preaching and zeal of Mr. Whitefield, who visited Virginia about this time, con- 
trasted with the sermons and lives of the Clergy generally, contributed, no doubt, 
to increase disaffection. The pious Mr. Davies, afterwards President of Prince- 
ton College, made the first serious inroad upon the unity of the Church. His 
candid testimony deserves to be here introduced. ‘I have reason to hope,” he 
says, ‘‘that there are and have been a few names in various parts of the Colony 
who are sincerely seeking the Lord, and groping after religion in the communion 
of the Church of England.” ‘ Had the doctrines of the Gospel been solemnly 
and faithfully preached in the established Church, I am persuaded there would 
have been few dissenters in these parts of Virginia, for their first objections were 
not against the peculiar rites and ceremonies of that Church, much less against 
her excellent articles, but against the general strain of the doctrines delivered from 
the pulpit, in which these articles were opposed. or (which was the more common 
case,) not mentioned at all, so that at first they were not properly dissenters from 
the original constitution of the Church of England, but the most strict adherents 
to it, and only dissented from those who had forsaken it.” 

That there was at this time not only defective preaching, but, as might be ex- 
pected, most evil living among the Clergy, is evident from a petition of the Clergy 
themselves to the Levwislature, asking an increase of salary, saying, ‘“ that the 
small encouragement given to Clergymen is a reason why so few come into this 
Colony from the Universities, and that so many who are a disgrace to the minis- 
try find opportunities to fill the parishes.” 

lt isa well established fact, that some who were discarded from the English 
Charch, yet obtained livings in Virginia. 

(To be continued.) 


HAissions of the Church of Cngland. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES, PREVIOUS TO THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, CHIEFLY FROM MS. DOCUMENTS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS.  8vo., pp. 434. 

These notices were prepared by the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Secretary of the 
venerable society whose files supplied the materials and appeared originally 
in the British Magazine: Additions have been made, and the whole arranged 
in more convenient order, in a volume ‘respectfully and affectionately inscribed” 
to the Clergy of our Church. 

That they will fail to appreciate this token of his remembrance and kindly 
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regard, we have no fear; that their “ lessons of warning and instruction” may be 
heeded, we fervently pray; “‘ warning,” of the guilt and danger of allowing new 
settlements to be planted without any adequate provision for their spiritual wants; 
“teaching,” that the fellowship of the Church is the strongest tie between the 
mother country and her colonies, (Eastern and Western Dioceses.) 

With a view to enforce these so very important lessons to the growth of our 
Domestic Missions, we shall make extracts, leaving what may be consider- 
ed the delicate or debateable ground of the work to other hands, and trusting 
that a copy of the volume will find its way into the library of every clergyman. 

In the years 1691 and 1692, the authorities of Maryland memorialized the 
Bishop of London to send them out some experienced clergyman as ecclesi- 
astical commissary. ‘he Rev. Dr. Bray was selected, and at once set about 
the duties of his office, directing his attention to two important objects, the se- 
lection of well qualified missionaries and the means of supplying them with theo- 
logical libraries.* 

He applied himself to the arrangement of a plan for the establishment of a Pro- 
testant congregation pro fide propaganda, by charter from the king, whilethat was 
maturing set on foot in 1698 a voluntary society to carry on the work, and in 
June 16, 1791, obtained letters patent under the great seal of England for creating 
a corporation by the name of “the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts.” 


“Thus a great step in the progress of 
the Church of England was taken. 
They now commenced an organized 
system for the maintenance of religion 
among her own emigrant children, and 
for the propagation of the Gospel among 
the surrounding heathen The pre- 
amble of the Charter recites the two-fold 
object for which it was granted, viz: 
first, to provide a maintenance for an 
orthodox clergy in the plantations, col- 
onies, and factories of Great Britain, 
beyond the seas, for the instruction of 
the King’s loving subjects in the Chris- 
tian religion; and, secondly, to make 
such other provision as was necessary 


for the propagation of the Gospel in 
these parts. 

There can be no doubt, that the main 
object contemplated by the Charter 
was the spiritual care and superinten- 
dence of our own emigrant settlers. 
They, obviously being our countrymen, 
and ** of the household of faith,’ had 
the strongest clainv; but the compre- 
hensive charity of such men as Arch- 
bishop Tenison, Bishop Compton, and 
Dr Bray, looked out of this narrow 
aisle to the world beyond it, and gladly 
seized the opportunity of sending the 
Gospel to the heathen, through the me- 
dium of our own people who had gone 


* There was no little commotion in our military circles not long since at the rumors from a distant 


point, that the government had sent a detachment, perhaps a corps of artillery, which, on debarking 
at its point of destination, discovered that there had been a small oversight in leaving its park behind— 
no cannon there. It proved, however, as usual, that the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light; the materiel, as well as the personel, was there. The 
Church sends missionaries where all sorts of offensive and defensive weapons are necessary, but 
what care does she take that they have libraries? The Board reached the pointof assigning thia 
matter to a committee some years since, and there the matter is likely toend. We are mortified be- 
yond measure in receiving word from missionaries at our far-off stations, that they would give any- 
thing (if they had it) for this or that book their circumstances imperiously demand. But, sixpence 
aday and find yourself, is a little too hard, or we had better have said, perhaps, make brick without 
straw. The loose and unsystematic way in which our operations over this immense field are con- 
ducted is enough to paralyze the hope of accomplishing results at all commensurate with our preten- 
sions or resources. 
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to dwell among them. This interpre- 
tation of the words of the Charter is 
confirmed by the expressed cotempora- 
ry opinions of the most distinguished 
members of the Society. The Dean of 
Lincoln, (Dr. Willis,) who was selected 
to preach the first auniversary sermon, 
February 20, 1702, thus briefly explain- 
ed the objects of the Society: ‘* The 
design is, in the first place, to settle the 
state of religion, as well as may be, 
among our own people there, which, by 
all accounts we have, very much wants 
their pious care; and then to proceed, 
in the best method they can, towaid the 
conversion of the natives.’ And aniong 
the demands on the Society's fuuds, he 
mentions the expense of ‘the breeding 
up of persons to understand the great 
variety of languages of these countries, 
in order tobe able to converse with the 
natives and preach the Gospel to them.” 
Further on he adds: ‘* Especially this 
may bea great charity to the souls of 
many of those poor natives, who nay 
by this be converted from that state 
of barbarism and idolatry in which 
they now live, and be brought into the 
sbeepfold of our blessed Saviour.” 

Bishop Barnet, who preached the fol- 
lowing year, 1703, lays it down as the 
natural order of proceeding, that * our 
designs upon aliens and infidels must 
begin in the instructing and reforming 
our own people.” 

Butthe early acts of the Society are 
astill beuer proof of the interpretation 
which is put upou tbe charter. The 
following are extracts from the very first 
report, drawn up in the year 1704: 

“1. That they might auswer the 
main end of their corporation, they have 
actually commissioned two missionaries 
atavery great expense, and are solicit- 
ing maintenance from the Crown for 
four more, who are at least wanting, 
for the conversion of the praying Indians 
of Ciunada, whose souls we must be ac- 
countable for, if we neglect longer to in- 
struct them in the faith of our blessed 
Redeemer, when God has so wonderfully 
opened their eyes, their hearts, aod 
their very tongues, so as to call to us, as 
those of Macedonia did tothe Apostle of 
the Gentiles, ‘Come over and help 


us.” 
“©2, Nor has the Society turned their 
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thoughts only on the Indians in the 
Northern points of the English domin- 
ions, but has sent also one missionary 
for the service of the Yemassee Indians 
to the south of Carolina, who having 
been lately engaged in a war withthe 
1 4 . 
Spaniards, and every day in danger of 
an invasion from them, were not ina 
condition to receive instruction, nor was 
itthought fit by the Governors to trust 
him yet amongst them, but as soon as 
‘tis practicable to treat with them, there 
are assurances he shall leave the neigh- 
borhood, where he is instructing many 
souls as much neglected as the former, 
the negroes of Goosecreek.’”’* 

Here we have the three great ob- 
jects of solicitude, for which our pages 
are constantly pleading, but which 
seem to be partially overlooked for 
more distant objects: our emigrant set- 
tlers,—the Indians and Negroes. 4 

The Rev. Mr. Talbot, who accompa- 
nied the Society’s first Missionary, Rev. 
Mr. Keith, accounts for the success the 
Jesuits met with among one of these 
races, and in doing so, manifests the 
yearning these early heralds had to do 
some service in that way. 

“The papists have been very zeal- 
ous and diligent to send Priests and Je- 
suits to convert these Indians to their su- 
perstitions. ’Tis wonderfully acted, 
ventured, and suffered upon that design 5 
that they have indeed become all thiogs, 
and even turned Indians, as it were, 
to gain them, which, 1 hope, will 
provoke some of us to do our part for 
our holy faith, and mother, the Church 
of England. One of their priests lived 
halfa year in their wigwams (that is, 
houses) without a shirt; and when he 
petitioned my Lord Bellamont for a 
couple, he was uot only denied, but 
banished ; whereas, one of ours iv dis- 
course with my Lord of London, said, 
who did his Lordship think would come 
hither that had a dozen shirts? It I 
had their language, or wherewith to 
maintain an interpreter, it should be the 
first thing I should do to go amongst the 


* And what was Gooseereek once is Tiber 


now.” 
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thickest of them. Mr. Keith says, if 
he was younger, he would learn their 
language, and then J am sure he might 
convert them sooner than the heathen 
called ali 


The Society’s anxiety, Ist, that the 
Missionaries should be without care, 
and 2d, that they should be men of the 
right kind, appears from the very first. 
In 1702, ata general meeting of the 
Society, it was resolved, 


“And if any shall be sent to places 
where there is nota sufficient mainten- 
ance already settled, the Society willtake 
care, that they may have not only a 
competent subsistence, but all the en- 
couragement that is due to those who 
devote themselves to the service of Al- 
mighty God and our Saviour, by propa- 
gating and promoting his Gospel, aud 
the truth and purity of it, accordin: to 
the doctrine, discipline, and worship es- 
tablished in the Church of England.” 
The Society, at the same time, took 
the utmost care to select for Missionary 
duty, such clergymen only as were found 
to possess the various qualifications for 
its due discharge. With a view, there- 
fore, to guard itself as much as possible 
against being imposed upon by unwor- 
thy candidates, the following paper was 
drawn up and circulated : 

‘The Society erected, by Royal char- 
ter for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, taking into serious 
consideration the absolute necessity 
there is that those clergymen who 
shall be sent abroad, should be 
duly qualified for the work to which 
they are appointed, desire that all per- 
sons who shall reeommend any to that 
purpose, will testify their knowledge 
as to the following particulars, viz: 

“1. The age of the person. 2. His 
condition of life, whether single or mar- 
ried. 3. His temper. 4. His pru- 
dence. 5. His learning. 6. His so- 
ber and pious conversation. 7. His 
zeal for the Christian religion, and dili- 
gence in his holy calling. 8. His af- 
fection to the present government: and 
9. His conformity to the doctrine and 


_ discipline of the Church of England. 


** And the said Society do request, and 
earnestly beseech all persons concerned, 
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that they recommend no man out of 
favoror affection, or any other worldly 
consideration; but with a sincere regard 
to the honourof Aimighty God and our 
blessed Saviour, as they tender the in- 
terest of the Christian religion, and the 
good of men’s souls.” 


In reference to another field of labour, 
our author makes the following remarks, 
It is gratifying to know that the Bishop 
and Clergy of Sonth Carolina are not a 
whit behind earlier efforts in the same 
direction. 


‘One department of the Society’s la- 
bours should never be forgotten. During 
the whole period of its connexion with 
the American colonies, its attention 
was steadily directed to the instruction 
and improvement of the poor Africans. 
With this view, the Society gave spe- 
cial instructions to the Missionaries 
to press upon the planters their 
duty towards the slaves whom they em- 
ployed; and, to make this obligation 
more generally understood, printed and 
circulated, both at home and on the 
plantations, many thousand copies of 
Bishop Fleetwood’s Sermon, and Bish- 
op Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, upon the 
subject. The effect of these publica- 
tions was toraise a fund for the instruc- 
tion of the slaves; and the Society’s 
Report for 1741 states, ‘that some thou- 
sands of Negroes had been taught, 
and persuaded to embrace the truth as 
itis in Jesus Christ? The principal 
school for their education in South Caro- 
lina was founded by Mr. Garden, at 
Charleston, in 1742; and his plan was 
to prepare negro youths, by a careful 
training, to be the instructors of their 
countrymen. 

“On oceasion of his visit to England in 
1746, besides stating that * he left all 
things relating to the Church and Clergy 
in South Carolina in good order,’ he 
reported that the ‘negro school had 
sent out twenty-eight children suffi- 
ciently instructed, according to the in- 
tention of that school, and that it was 
inereased to the number of seventy, 
viz: fifty-five children teught of days, 
and fifteen grown slaves taught of even- 
ings, when their day’s work is over; 
he added, moreover, “that he plainly 
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perceived a very general and earnest 
desire among negro parents of having 
their children instructed, and also an 
emulation among many of them that 
are capable of instruction.’ On his return 
to America Mr. Garden informed the 
Society that ‘the school was full of 
children ;” andagain in 1750, thatit was 
going on with ‘all desirable success,’’ 
having sent forth during the year 
“twenty scholars duly instructed.” 
Thus, we may hope, some good was ef- 
fected ; and, atthe least, the Church gave 
its public testimony to this branch of 
Christian duty, in the face of a govern- 
ment which, with 50,000 slaves, had 
not a single civil institution for their in- 
struction or moral improvement.” 


Had we not affecting proof to the 
contrary. we would fondly believe that 
the difficulties and hardships in the ex- 
perience of one of their missiouaries 
were incident only to a very new coun- 
try, and where an ocean intervened be- 
tween him and the Church which sent 
him out; but when we publish such 
things of our own missionaries, we are 
thought to romance, or are blamed for 
parading sufferings which fastidious- 
ness cannot listen to, and will not re- 
lieve. 


‘“‘Tam at last, together with my fa- 
mily, in manifest danger of perishing 
for want of food; we have lived many 
a day only a dry crust and a draught of 
salt water, out of the Sound, such re- 
gard have the people for my labours. 
So worthy of the favour the Society 
has shown them in providing mission- 
aries, and sending books.” Speaking 
of the difficulty of visiting the different 
parts of his mission, he says, ‘In 
many places there are great rivers, from 
one, two, to six, twelve, and fifieen 
miles over, no ferry, neither will they 
be at the trouble of setting me over. 
He that will answer the end of this mis- 
sion, must not only have a good horse, 
but a good boat, and a couple of expe- 
rienced watermen.” Then, referring 
to the straits to which the Clergy were 
reduced in that country, he says,— 
‘¢ Missionaries, as the world goes, must 
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be planters too, if they have families, 
or starve; the salary alone will not do. 
[ have nota stick to burn for any use, 
but what I cut down with my own 
hends.” ies 

That these men were in labours a- 
bundant, appears from the summary of 
the labours of the Rey. Clement Hall, 
who in 1752 thus communicates the 
statistics of his Mission. 

(By arule of the Society, they were 
required to send home every six months 
a notitia parochialis, which was drawn 
up so as to shew the ecclesiastical cen- 
sus of the people and the half-yearly 
return of baptisms, marriages, and bu- 
rials.) 

‘‘T have now, through God’s gracious 
assistance and blessing, in about seven’ 
or eight years, though frequently visited 
with sickness, been enabled to perform, 
(for aught I know,) as great ministerial 
duties as any clergyman in North A- 
merica: viz. to journey about 14,000 
miles, preach about 675 sermons, bap- 
tize about 5783 white children, 243 black 
children, 57 white adults, and about 
112 black adults, in all 6195 persons s 
sometimes administer the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper to two or 
three hundred communicants in one 
journey, besides churching of women, 
visiting the sick, &c.” 

In twelve years he baptized 10,000 
persons. 

The circumstances attending the Rev. 
Mr. Wesley’s appointment. by the So- 
ciety'as Missionary to Georgia, are full 
of interest. When it was first proposed 
to him, he declined, partly on the ground 
that his acceptance of it would be a 
sore grief to his mother; but, on the 
question being proposed to her, that no- 
ble-minded woman answered, ‘ Had I 
twenty sons, I should rejoice that they 
were all so employed, though I should 
never see them more.” He consented 
togo. To a scoffer who taupted him 
with the Quixotism of his project and 
the madness of leaving a good provi- 
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sion for life, and the prospect of pre- 
ferment, for the purpose of converting 
savages in America, he replied, ‘ Sir, 
if the Bible be not. true, I am as very 
a fool and a madman as you can con- 
ceive; but, if it be of God, I am sober- 
minded; for he has declared, there is 
no man that hath left home or parents, 
or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not 
receive manifold more in this present life 
and in the world to come life everlast- 
ing.” 

One of these Missionaries, the Rev. 
George Ross, met with a mishap which 
has not been parallelled, we imagine, in 
the history of our Missions; but whie- 
ther because Protestant Missionaries 
have worse habits now than those of 
Rome, since the Leopold Association 
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has taken our West under its wing, or 
that the “ fortune of war” favors now 
the brethren who cross the water, we 
leave undetermined, lest our brother of 
the Foreign office should think we 
make invidious comparisons. 


“On his voyage back to America, 
he was taken prisoner by a French 
man-of-war, 9th February, 1711, and 
carried into Brest, where, he says, ‘1, 
as well as others, was stripped of all 
my clothes, from the crown of my head 
to the sole of my foot ; in a word, I was 
left as naked as [ was born, and that by 
means of a greedy priest that was 
chaplain of the ship: he perceived that 
my clothes were better than his own, 
and therefore he never ceased to im- 
portune his captain, till he got leave to 
change, forsooth, with me; so that I 
ani now clothed in rags, in testimony of 
my bondage.” 


Mndfans. 


Our limits forbade us extending beyond page 77, extracts from the Address of 
the Indian Mission Association at Louisville, Ky. After glancing atthe decrease 
in their numbers, and its cause, and tracing the course the Missionary feeling and 
effort of this country had taken within the last thirty years, the Address goes on 
to press the consideration of their claims upon us. 


Under all the hardships and horrors 
of Indian life, it was, nevertheless, tole- 
rable; for under them, they undoubt- 
edly had increased from few to many. 
Therefore, the incalculable damages 
which they have sustained, are alone 
attributable to the ingress of Europeans. 
Our proximity to them, and intercourse 
with them, have rendered their condition 
intolerable; for they have from the first 
to this time, been perishing in eonse- 
quence thereof; they are dying by these 
evils now. Whocancontemplate, with 
satisfaction. that he has crowded the In- 
dian out of bis home,—and say to him- 
self, ‘the is starving, and dying, and 
going down to eternal destruction in his 
sins, while I have the conmmon comforts 
of life, enough and to spare; by helping 
him, I should benefit myself; but no, 


if I help any, it shall be a people be- 
yond the seas, who have never been in- 
jured by me. Here are claims of be- 
nevolence—claims of justice—but I will 
not respond tothem ; ’though I am con- 
fident that if Ido not help, vone else 
will.”” Can our blessed Lord and Mas- 
ter approve of such a palpable and gross 
departure from what is right ? 

Hitherto, efforts for the benefit of the 
Indians have been very inadequate to 
the wants of the case. The eflects of 
the few missions among them, would 
justify their comparison with a few fires 
kindled alopg the snow-clad peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains, with a view of 
melting down the icy heaps which 
receive repeated accessions from the 
clouds. 


a Me. ) 
This Association has been organized . 
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especially for the benefit of the abori- 
gines, and it is the only ene of this cha- 
racter in America. 


NUMBER AND CONDITION OF THE ABOR- 
IGINES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Owing to the unsettled state of af- 
fairs among the Indian tribes, it is diffi- 
cult to approximate to accuracy in as- 
certaining their numbers, even among 
the tribes near us; still more so in re- 
gard to those more remote. From tbe 
best data available, the number in 
North America, including Mexico, has 
been estimated at 4,500,000. They 
are spread over all the vast portion cf 
the continent, not settled by men of 
European blood. In Mexico, extend- 
ing up North to the termination of 
Spanish settlements, at Santa Fé and 
Taos, there are thousands who call 
themselves Spaniards, who ought to be 
called Indians. The color of the eye, 
the coarse, sleek black hair, high cheek- 
bones, and deep copper color, demon- 
Strate that they are more of Indian than 
of any other blood. In the warmer 
and more genial climes, population is 
more dense; and in the frigid, sterile 
regions, more sparse. In Mexico, pro- 
per, most of them are esteemed Roman 
Catholics. They are not hunters, be- 
cause the country does not admit of it ; 
but their condition is generally exceed- 
ingly deplorable, being the lowest de- 
gree of degradation of any class in civi- 
lized countries. On the coast of the Pa- 
cific, in California, which is rather be- 
yond the limits of civilization, the Ca- 
tholics have long had mission establish- 
ments among them. The natives there 
are more free, and less degraded than 
within and near to the Spanish settle- 
ments in Mexico proper; but their con- 
dition is not really improved above its 
original. 

Hovering around the northern Span- 
ish settlements of Mexico, there have 
always been some powerful Indian 
tribes whom the Spaniards have never 
been able, by force or the influence of 
their priests, to subjugate. They have 
ever been a sore annoyance to the fron- 
tier settlements. It is believed that a 
few years ago, uncommonly favorable 
openings for usefulness among these 
tribes presented themselves to the 
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Christian Missionary. The field is still 
inviting. 

Immediately west of the settlements 
of immigrants, and other tribes within 
the Indian Territory, is a vast prairie 
region, which extends northward to the 
most northern waters of the Missouri 
river, and southward into Texas; and 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, say 
from four hundred to six hundred miles. 
This vast region, 600 miles wide, and 
more than 1200 long, is so destitute of 
wood, that no Indian villages or settle- 
ments were ever made in it, except on 
Missouri, as it passes obliquely across 
it. Indians roam over it for purpuses 
of hunting, but have never settled in it. 

Around the borders of the settlements 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
are a few missionary stations, which 
are struggling hard to improve the péo- 
ple around them; but the tribes are un- 
settled, and the Missionaries have to 
encounter all the obstacles, which have 
diminished the utility of all former 
missions to the Indians. A few, it 1s 
believed, will become converted and get 
to heaven ; but, under present manage- 
ment, those tribes must continue to de- 
generale. 

Thence follow the frontiersettlements 
around through Canada to the Auiantic, 
and nothing hopeful for the Indian pre- 
sents itself. Beyond tbe limits which 
our remarks have described, all the 
tribes are unimproved, miserabiy poor, 
and totally ignorant of the way to God. 
They are every where a subdued peo- 
ple; and their woes are augmented. and 
their decline accelerated, by the facil- 
ity with which white men mingle with 
them. 

South America. 

The data by which the aborigines of 
South America can be estimated, are 
even more meagre than those which re- 
lateto North America. Jn a recent es- 
limate, reported to the semi-annual 
meeting, the Board stated the probable 
pumber in South America at five and a 
half millions; making in the whole in 
both Americas, 10,000,000. We have 
noticed that the whole population 
of South America, including Guate- 
mala, has been estimated to be 
abuut 16.500,000. The presump- 
tion is, that one-half ot the population 
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are of Indian blood; the estimate of 
the number has therefore probably been 
too low; they onght at least to be set 
down at 6,500,000—making, in all, 
11,000,000. 

The larger portion of the Indians in 
South America are subject to the 
Spaniards, and under the influence of 
the Catholics; yet tbere are hundreds 
of thousands who have never submitted 
to the vassalage of either; and, in 
condition, are not very dissimilar to the 
unimproved tribes of our vast wilder- 
ness. 

At this moment, we can perceive for- 
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midable obstacles to the establishment 
of missionsinthat country; but, at pre- 
sent, we have neither the men vor the 
means tocommence with. Our first at- 
tention is invited to the people by our 
side ; and the presumption is, that, by 
the time that affairs in the north-west, 
and our menand means will justify, the 
obstacles in South America may be 
greatly diminished. Even now it would 
be practicable to establish missions 
there; and recent events seem to indi- 
cate that Mexico and its dependencies, 
and all South America next, will be 
made accessible by our Missionaries. 


. The Hewws. 


The gratifying evidence which we 
continually receive of a growing inte- 
resi, in the spiritual welfare of the an- 
cient people of God, is one of those 
“sions of the times” from which we 
may gather consolation in the midst of 
the many untoward events which fill 
the minds of many with gloomy fore® 
bodings. As St. Paul was comforted 
when the Gentiles, through his minis- 
try, were made obedient to that faith 
which the great majority of his own 
“brethren, his kinsmen, according to 
the flesh,” rejected, so may the Church 
now rejoice when she sees any of the 
children of Israel embrace that salva- 
tion which so many thousands of the 
Gentiles still reject. The initiatory step 
having been taken by the Church to 
falfil her high commission of preaching 
the Gospel, ‘* to the Jew first,” as well 
as to the Gentile, nothing now seems 
to be wanting on her part, to give full 
effect to this labor of love, but that she 
deeply realise its sacred importance, and 
ina spirit of fervent prayer, and en- 
larged benevolence, cousecrate her en- 
ergies to the work. 

As the season approaches when the 
whole Church will be called upon to 
contemplate, in an especial manner, the 
sufferings and death of our Lord, and 
all the events connected with his pas- 
sion, the case of those who were the un- 
fortunate agents in bringing about those 
sorrowful yet necessary events, will 


also be brought to view. What view 
we ought to take of their case, in what 
light we should regard them as the ac- 
tive instruments of those cruel yet in- 
dispensable sufferings, is-an enquiry 
worthy of our serious consideration. 
That they have had, for many long 
ages, 10 bear the most bitter scorn and 
oppression of the Gentiles for their agen- 
cy in crucifying the Saviour, is an his- 
torical fact no one will question; but 
that the Gentiles were justifiable in pur- 
suing such a course towards them, who 
will inaintain? Because they showed 
no mercy to Christ when He was be- 
fore Pilate, ‘* but denied the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a murderer to 
be granted unto them, and killed the 
Prince of Life,” thousands have sup- 
posed that they are entitled tono mercy 
from Christ, or from His disciples ; and 
because He foretold the calamities 
which would befal ther in consequence 
of their rejection of Him, many seem 
to have inferred that they were justifia- 
ble, yea, doing God’s service, in bring- 
ing these calamities upon them. How 
would such answer the Jews if they 
should say, (as they often do,) it was 
foretold, according to the doctrine of 
Christians, that we should reject Jesus 
of Nazareth, and pierce his hands and 
his feet, &c., we, therefore, were justi- 
fiable in so doing, because we thereby 
fulfilled the Prophecies ; would they 
admit this as a valid plea? If not, 
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then they cannot urge the fulfilment of 
the Prophecies in relation to the sufler- 
ings of the Jews, as their justification 
for inflicting those sufferings. The 
question, then, in what light we should 
regard the Takes in their connection with 
the death of Christ, cannot be deter- 
mined from any predictions of their 
sufferings in consequence of this sin. 

But there are undoubted sources from 
which we may ascertain, with the most 
positive certainty, the true view we 
shou!d take of their case, as the cruci- 
fiersof our Lord. Withoutattempting, 
in the least degree, to excuse their guilt, 
we may offer a plea in mitigation of 
that long continued aversion they have 
endured in consequence of that act. 
We will present it in the langnage of St. 
Peter himself, Acts iii, 13-18. ‘But 
ye denied the Holy One and the Just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted 
unte you, and killed the Prince of Life,” 
&e. ‘*Aud now, brethren, [ wot that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did also 
your rulers.” This mitigating circum- 
stance (their ignorance) is mentioned, 
not to lessen their sense of the enormity 
of their guilt, but to assure them that 
their sin was not unpardonable, and 
therefore it is followed with the exhor- 
tation, ‘*Repent ye, therefore, and be 
converted,” &c. St. Paul also men- 
tions the same circumstance, viz., their 
ignorance as to the rea] nature of the 
deed they were commnitting, for he as- 
serts, (1 Cor., 2-8.) “ Had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of Glory.” Had they known it? 
Alas! they knew it not. And of himn- 
self he says, when he was a persecutor 
and blasphemer, ‘I did it ignorantly in 
unbelief, for which cause I obtained 
mercy.” And to shew the weight to 
which this consideration, viz., their i ig- 
norance, is entitled, our Saviour on the 
cross, while enduring the very suffer- 
ings they brought upon Him, exclaimed, 
“ Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” What a rebuke to that 
unrelenting spirit which has been deter- 
mined for so many centuries to hold 
them to the strictest accountability, and 
the most protracted suffering, for that 
sin of ignorance committed by their 
forefathers 1800 years ago. 

From the prayer of our Lord, then, 
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the Church may learn in what light she 
should regard those who cried out, Cru- 
cify him. Crucify him. What is the 
mind of Christ respecting those who 
nailed him tothe cross? Jtis that they 
shall be forgiven. ‘Father, forgive 
them.” Should not the Church. there- 
fore, most devoutly pray that tha’ blood 
which was shed on Calv ary by their in- 
strumentality, should no longer be re- 
membered against them for vengeance, 
but be made to them ‘the blood of 
sprinkling which speaketh 
“ Better things than the blood of Abel.’? 


Too long has the world joined with 
them in their unfortunate and inconside- 
rate prayer, ‘* His blood be on us and 
on our children.” This imprecation 
they seemed to be perfectly willing to 
see realized by them to its fullest ex- 
tent, and have actually volunteered 
their services to carry it intoeffect. Let 
the Church henceforth join her Lord in 
the prayer He offered for their pardon, 
and with increased fervor say, ‘* Father, 
forgive them.’’? And as our blessed 
Lord not only prayed for their forgive- 
ness, but also gave hitnself for them, so 
let the Church not only offer her prayer, 
but her substance also, to carry into ef- 
fect her benevolent intentions toward 
them. United prayer, and united ef- 
fort, like ** Faith, working with works, 
will by works make Faith perfect,” 
(James ii, 22,) and lay hold upon the 
blessing. 

Ii is gratifying to learn that the sng- 
gestion, made in our last number, of a 
collection to be taken up on Good Fri- 
day next, for the support of our Mis- 
sion to the Jews, aud the erection of a 
chapel in this city, is favorably re- 
ceived, and will probably be generally 
adopted. The Convention of South 
Carolina, at their recent meeting, Feb- 
ruary 12, have unanimously passed the 
following resolutions :— 

‘* Whereas, The General Convention 
of 1841 passed the following resolutions, 
VIZ: ’ 

1. That this Church feels a deep in- 
terest in the recent movements in bebalf 
of the Jews, and in the faithful zeal of 

our Mother Church of England in the 
same cause, and believes the time has 
come when a similar movement may 
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be made by our own Church through 
the agency of the Domestic or Foreigu 
Missionary Society. 

2. That this Convention invite the 
early attention of the Board of Missions 
to the subject of the Jews, especially of 
such as reside in the United States, and 
to mature and adopt snch measures as 
may be deemed proper for bringing 
them to the unity of the Faith. 

And whereas, The House of Bisbops 
in 1844 again earnestly requested the 
Board of Missions to carry into effect 
the wish of the Church, before ex- 
pressed, without delay : 

And whereas, The Domestic Com- 
mittee have appointed the Rev. I. P. 
Labagh, a Presbyter of our Church, to 
Jabor in this cause in the city of New- 
York, where there are about 12,000 
Jews residing, and have recommended 
the erection of a chapel for the conduct- 
ing of Divine worship according to the 
plan of our Mother Church in London, 
and now appeals to all the Churches to 
furnish the means necessary to carry 
into effect the benevolent designs of the 
Church towards the ancient people of 
God: Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention cor- 
dially recommend to all the Clergy and 
parishes in connection therewith, to take 
up annually hereafter, a collection on 
Good Friday, for the support of this 
Mission, and thus send up our prayers 
and offerings together, as a memorial for 
them before the Lord.” 


It is greatly to be desired that all our 
Bishops would in due season recom- 
mend the same to all their clergy and 
people, that the ensuing commemo- 
ration of our Lord's Passion may, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our Church, be a day of both prayer 
and offering for Israel’s salvation. 

Weare glad to learn that Bishops El- 
liot, Whittingham, Lee, and Potter, 
have cordially united in the plan of a 
Good Friday collection, for the purpose 
of sustaining this Mission; and it is 
believed that the Bishops of Virgigia 
and of the Western States, who have 
been addressed on the subject, will co- 
operate. We hope the North and East 
will not be backward. 
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Conumpsia, S. C., March 6, 1846. 
Rev. and Dear Sir,— 

The Rey. Isaac P. Labagh, (mis- 
sionary to the Jews) left us on Tuesday 
last, on his return to New-York, after 
spending some days in Charleston and 
a short time in Georgia and at this 
place. He was present at our late con- 
vention and delivered an address before 
that body, which, with his public dis- 
courses from the pulpits of the city 
churches and his interviews with the 
clergy, were well received and have 
made an impression altogether favora- 
ble to the mission, of which he is so 
zealous an advocate. Through his ex- 
ertions the interest of our Church here 
has, we believe, been excited in behalf 
of the Jews, in a degree not heretofore 
experienced, and I confidently trust 
that his visit has been productive of 
good, and that it will, by the Divine 
blessing, materially advance the cause 
to which he is devoting his time and 
energies. He, certainly, has aroused 
us to reflection on the conduct it be- 
comes us to pursue towards these an- 
cient people of God, and on the obliga- 
tions which are imposed on us of the 
Gentiles to aid in their conversion to 
Christianity. The ideas he enter- 
tains in regard to the concessions to 
them, with which their adoption of the 
Christian faith may and do, reasonably 
and scripturally, consist, are, for the 
most part, new and_ striking. His 
views on this point are confirmed, as I 
understand, by the opinions of some of 
our bishops and clergy, and seem cal- 
culated, if acted upon, to remove a 
chief obstacle in the way of the Jews to 
their belief and reception of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Mr. Labagh has, evidently, been a 
diligent studentof the Bible, and possess- 
es an exact and extensive acquaintane 
with the Old Testament Prophecies re- 
lating to the ultimate restoration of the 
Jews to Jerusalem, and their re-estab- 
lishment, as a nation, under cireum- 
stances of far greater prosperity and 
glory, than they have ever, hitherto, en- 
1. His expositions of these pro- 
phecies were, to us, exceedingly edify- 
ing and impressive. 

The deep anxiety he evinces for 
the best welfare of those who form the 
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objects of his mission, and the skill and 
readiness he displays in meeting their 
objections to the Messiah, astheir prom- 
ised deliverer, qualify him, we think, 
under God, to become an efficient and 
successful laborer in this department of 
his Master’s vineyard. His persuasive 
mode, in his sermons and _ private con- 
ferences, of addressing the people, for 
whose spiritual benefit he is so earnest- 
ly and actively occupied, and the kind- 
ness which marks his intercourse with 
them, must have a happy effect upon 
them. They approach and speak of 
him as their friend. They seek his so- 
ciety and freely enter into conversation 
with him on matters connected with 
their religion and with the interpretation 
of the prophecies respecting them. 

He was with me on the first Sunday 
in Lent, and preached morning and af- 
ternoon. The weather was extremely 
inclement, it having rained, heavily and 
without intermission, the whole day. 
But fer this I have no doubt he would 
have had all, or at least most, of the 
Jews in our town to hear him. As it 
was, only two or three attended. Be- 
fore he left Columbia, however, I was 
witness to the cordiality with which 
some of them accested him, and to their 
urgency in pressing him to remain un- 
ul the next Sunday. Since his depart- 
ure, others of them have expressed to 
me their regret at his inability to con- 
tinue longer with us. It is, indeed, to 
be lamented that his time was so lim- 
ited, as to forbid his prolonging his stay 
at the South. In our towns and vil- 
lages there are collected several of these 
children of Abraham, whose spiritual 
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interests might be essentially promoted 
by the friendly intercourse of such a 
missionary with them, As much good 
might result to them from this sort of 
*‘house to house” ministration, as from 
his pulpit efforts, while the two means 
combined would constitute a powerful 
instrument in bringing about the great 
ends for which the mission has been in- 
stituted. It might, therefore, be worthy 
the consideration of the Domestic Cem- 
mittee, whether it may not be expe- 
dient, at some future and not distant 
period, to send this gentleman again 
amongst us, and to authorize him to 
make a longer sojourn in the Southern 
States, than, on the late occasion, he 
felt warranted in doing. 

[ cannot close without expressing the 
hope that Mr. Labagh’s visit to our 
Diocese has been as agreeable to him, 
as it has been acceptable and, I may 
add, profitable to us. His address he- 
fore the Convention (already spoken of,) 
was responded toby an unanimous res- 
olution recommending that a collection 
should be had in all our churches on 
Good Friday, to assist in carrying out 
the design of the Committee, to erect a 
sanctuary in your city for the special 
benefit of the Jews, May the Great 
Head of the Church inspire us all with 
a disposition to contribute liberally to- 
wards this desirable and highly useful 
and necessary object, is the sincere 
prayer of 
Your friend and brother in the ministry, 

S. 
Rev. N. Sayre Harris, 
Sec’y and Gen’] Agent Dom. Com. 
New-York. 


KEutelligqence. 


We were just preparing to announce that the Ist of April brought with it an- 
other six months’ debt to the Missionaries, when we had but just completed our 
October payments, and that we knew not where to turn for a ray of hope, when 
tidings reached us that One Tnousanp Doxuars bad been raised after a sermon 
by our Special Agent, in the parish of St. Bartholomew, New York, for Domes- 


tic Missions. 


That this is but the beginning of good things in that city, we have no douby 
Where it will end, when the spirit of love and good works is once thoroughly 


roused in the heart of our country, no one can predict. 
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The Rt. Rev. the Missionary Bishop 
of the South-West, (FREEMAN,) in a 
letter from Little Rock, Ark., dated 
Feb. 20, 1846, thus alludes to the state 
of some portion of the country under 
bis especial jurisdiction : 


Since my last Jetter, I have visited 
Hempstead and La Fayette counties in 
the South, and Batesville in the North; 
and in both regions have met with suthi- 
cient encouragement to send Missiona- 
rics, could they be obtained. My plan, 
in my Visitation to different points, is to 
remain long enough to develope what 
there may be of the elements of the 
Church, and to awaken an interest in 
her services, and excite a desire to enjoy 
her ministrations. At the South, I of- 
ficiated at Washington and Spring Hill 
three times each, and at Louisville once, 
baptizing some children at Spring Hill. 
When I left, efforts were making to se- 
cure a pledge for a certain amount of 
money at each place, for the support of 
a miuister, and it was supposed that 
they would find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing such pledges from responsible indi- 
viduals for the aggregate sum of $400 
to $450. Since my return I have re- 
ceived such a pledge from Louisville— 
the amount for that place is $150; the 
other places not yet heard from. At 
Batesville, where [ officiated five times, 
I found a very encouraging state of 
things. I had large congregations, and 
the people were very attentive, and 
seemed to be greatly interested in our 
services, although the service of the 
Church had never been performed there 
before. I found a number of persons 
who either had been accustomed to the 
ways of the Church, or inherited a pre- 
dilection for it—that is, preferred it, be- 
cause it was the Church of their fathers, 
and they had been made members of it 
in infancy by baptism. Being earnest- 
ly requested to do so, [ called a meet- 
ing of such as were desirous of enjoy- 
ing the privileges of the Church, at 
which meeting an organization of a con- 
gregation took place, articles of associa- 
tion, drawn up by myself, were adopt- 
ed, and signed, before I left, by upwards 
of thirty persons. Those persons sig- 
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nified their desire to have the services 
of the Church performed among them 
statedly, beginning at once, and [ hope 
to be able to furnish them very soon 
with a lay member, if not an ordained 
minister. The Vestry, it was expected 
when I left, would immediately take: 
measures to raise a sum towards the sup- 
port of a minister, and it was supposed 

they could obtain, without much diffi- 

culty, from $250 to $300. They mean 
also to make an effort to build a church. 

My advice to them, as well as to others 
similarly situated, isto ‘cut their coat 

according to their cloth,’ to aim at 

building such a church only as their 
actual means will allow. If they can 

do no better, let them build of logs, and 

of a size merely sufticient to accommo- 

date the present worshippers. Could I 

at once send to this interesting point an 

efficient Missionary, | should have no 

doubt of the result. The Church 

would, with the divine blessing on our 

labors, be firmly planted there, and 

taking root downward and springing 

upward, it would spread its branches 

over the surrounding country, and bear 
fruit to the praise and glory of God. 

* Batesville is a very pretty town on 
the eastern bank of White River, at a 
point where the water is so transparent 
that the bottom is distinctly seen at the 
depth of 11 and 32 feet. The eleva- 
tion is very considerable, and the view 
from the summit back of the town is 
picturesque. The population is about 
500, and, in character, will compare 
well with any other in the State. The 
situation is healthy, and, for the sub- 
stantials of living, it is, doubtless, the 
cheapest town in the South-West. At 
this place I baptized eleven children, 
and found to communicants. 

“T expect to leave the Rock by the 
first boat, (probably the first of next 
week,) on my visitation to Texas. I 
have to go first, however, to Memphis. 
My route will be by New Orleans ‘to 
Galveston. Ido not know how long _ 
shall be employed in this visitation, nor 
can I yet say what will be my point of 
rest in thesummer. Letters, however, 
may be addressed to me at Galveston, 
tall the first of May.” 
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Diocese of Endiana. 

TO THE CLERGY WITHIN MY JURISDIC- 
TION, WHO ARE CONNECTED WITH 
THE DOMEST:C COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

Dear Brethren:—Various causes 
have been assigned for the decreasing 
interest of the members of the Church, 
in the efforts and sacrifices which you 
have made, and are still making, to 
carry the rich consolations of the Gospel 
to our destitute brethren, who have 
been led by the events of life to aban- 
dov the home of their youth, and settle 
in the West. We are all conscious 
that the workin which we are engaged, 
however feeble may be our efforts, is of 
the first importance to the glory of God 
and the eternal interests of our fellow 
men. Not one of you will therefore, I 
trust, hastily abandon his post, because 
you are neglected or forgotten, or be- 
cause the solemn promises made to you 
inthe name of our Apostolic Church, 
when you entered the missionary field, 
have been shamefully postponed, to the 
injury of your influence and character. 
Let wis rather rejoice, that in so holy a 
cause we havethe privilege of sufier- 
ing ; and let us, by our increased zeal 
and devotion, permanently secure ibe 
approbation ef our Divine Master, and 
win, if possible, the sympathy, help 
and love of our more favored brethren 
who reside in the Atlantic States. 

At the first organization of the pre- 
sentsystem, the missionaries were ex- 
pected to report every quarter to the 
Secretary; and these reports were pub- 
lished in the Spirit of Missions. This 
plan waschanged, but neither at my re- 
quest nor with my approbation; and the 
its representatives, | have not interfered, 
nor shall | now. But believing that 
the interest in our all-important mis- 
sions will inerease, by full and ample 
reports from you, my fellow-laborers, f 
request that hereafter you will forward 
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alteration has been considered by many 
as very injurious. With the roles of 
the Board of Missions, or with those of 
such reports to the Secretary as often as 
they are wanted, and in them I hope 
you will state all that in your opinion 
the Church ought to know concerning 
your labors, your self-denials, your suc~ 
cess, and your prospects; and the next 
time you write, which will be about 
the middle of March, in order thatyour 
communications may reach the office 
the Ist of April, report without reserve 
all the efforts I have made, directly or 
indirectly, to influence you to adopt pe- 
culiar views or party feelings. Un- 
kind insinuations relative to both you 
and myself have been spread abroad, 
without, E believe, the shadow of truth, 
reports which have impeded our labors 
and success, and closed the hearts and 
affections of not a few of our Eastern 
brethren. May God forgive the auth- 
ors and propagators of them. 

Your faithful and affectionate fel- 
low-Jaborer in the best of bonds, 

Jackson Kemper, Mis. Bishop, 

And Bishop in charge of the Diocese 


of Indiana. 
(Banner of the Cross.y 


CHANGES. 
Michigan.—The Rev. W. N. Lys- 
TER having aceepied the rectorship of a 
parish in Detroit, his station becomes 
vacant. ‘ruago being vacant by the 
appointment of the Rev. Cuarirs Fox 
as Special Agent forthe West, the Bish- 
op has increased the appropriation to the 
stations of Battle Creek, Jonesville, Liv- 
ingston County, Niles, and Pontiac, 
$50 per annum, from Jan. Ist, 1846. 
Indiana.—The Rev. N. A. Oxrson 
has resigned the station at Evansville, 
since the first of January, 1846. 


Ackuowledgnients, 
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Fhe Treasurer of the Domestic Committee ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums from 
35th Feb. to 15th March, 1846. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Ch.. of the Advent, eee 
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Africa. 


In the March number we commenced the publication of a journal of the Rev. 
Dr. Savage, Missionary at Cape Palmas, Western Africa, beginning on the first 


January, 1845. 


JOURNAL OF THE REV. T. J. SAVAGE, M.D. 
FISHTOWN, NEAR CAPE PALMAS. 


Saturday, April 22.—We have re- 
ports that a bartle has been fought be- 
iween the people of Cavalla and those 
of Grahway, and that eleven Headmen 
of the latter place, besides women and 
children, have been killed. 

April 23.—The people of Cavalla, 
Rocktown, and Fishtown are members 
of the same section of the Grebo tribe ; 
they, therefore, sympathize with each 
other. But few were present at church 
to-day ; we could hardly expect any in 
view of the above news, for all were 
anxious to know how far their own fa- 
milies had suffered in the battle. Many 
had gone to Cavalla by sea, to ascertain 
the facis of the case. 

A man brought tome a Fungus to- 
day, as a native remedy for a diseased 
liver. It seems to be a grand agent in 
their treatment of Hepatic affections. 
It bears a strong resemblance in shape 
and color tothe human liver, and hence 
the origin of its present place in their 
Materia Medica. Itis a gigantic mem- 
ber of the Fungus family, sometimes 
exceeding two feet in diameter. 

_ May 3.—Preached to-day at Middle- 
town. After I had finished, an old man 
gravely remarked, that what I had said 
seemed to be very plausible, but it 
would be a very hard matter for them 
to abandon their old fathers’ ways, 
foolish and false as they may be. ‘Chey 
had been long accustomed in times of 
sickness and trouble, to go to a doctor or 
fetishman “ Dazana Kuyi,” literally a 
* doctor whom the Devil sees,” or who 
holds intercourse with the Devil, in or- 
der to ascertain what todo. ‘ He con- 
sults with the Devil, and lets us know 
what to do, and that wedo. This has 
been our practice from time immemo- 


We now resume the journal. 


rial. Now, if we desist, what shall we 
do? Your way seems strange to us. 


God we know not; the Devil we do. 
God we cannot see, and have no one 
who does see him, to consult him for 
us. If we adopt your way and fail, 
we should have to return to ours again 3 
then the Devil-men would be angry and 
say, ‘Hah! You broke off from us, 
and went with tle God-man, (Mission- 
ary,) now you come back again. What’s 
the matter?’ So we should be a 
laughing-stock, and feel very much 
ashamed.” Some other arguments 
equally cogent were advanced, to sus- 
tain their native superstiuions and prac- 
tices, and excuse themselves in the ser- 
vice of the Devil. If thereisany thing 
an African dreads, it is to be laughed at, 
and yet, of all men in the world, he is 
the most ready to laugh at another. 
Sometimes I think it arises from his 
consciousness that he lays himself open 
to laughter; and hence, when he has 
the opportunity, cannot deny himself 
the triumph. Atthe close of our con- 
versation, they declared themselves 
pleased with my visits, saying, “* Well, 
you see we hear you ; you must con- 
tinue to come and preach to us, that we 
may understand your religion wel/, then 
we may adopt it.” 

May 17.—A young man of some 
standing has just died in town, and, as 
usual on such occasions, there is a 
great explosion of powder, to our no lit- 
ile annoyance. My interpreter, who 
is an unusually intelligent man, speaks. 
good English, having been much to sea, 
visited Liverpool, and resided severat 
years at Sierra Leone, came in, saying 
he had been called away to aid the fa- 
mily in burying the young man. Know- 
ing that it was customary to break arti- 
cles of crockery, such as wash basins, 
plates, &c., and tear up cloth of differ- 
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ent descriptions at the grave, [ remon- 
strated with him on the practice, and 
endeavored to show him the folly and 
wickedness of it. He replied that such 
articles as were presented on these oc- 
casions were not usually destroyed. I 
asked what their idea was in destroying 
these articles at the grave. He said 
that they thought that the spirit of those 
things attended the spirit of the depart- 
ed in the other world, and stood in the 
same relation there that their substance 
in this world stands toits owners. They 
think the other state involves similar 
wants and pursuits to this, though ip a 
spiritual sense; and, that all material 
objects are endowed with a spirit; hence 
rice, animals, &c., are offered up at the 
time of burial, and, at stated periods 
subsequently—cbests and boxes, for the 
same reason, are deposited with the 
dead, that their spirits may act in like 
capacity in the other world. 

This man, my interpreter, (Jammah 
Nimleh,) is a peculiar character, unlike 
any other African I everknew. He is 
noted for his * strong head” and force of 
character amoug his people. 

A few weeks since, | beard unusualiy 
loud voices in the boys’ school-house, 
which being a transgression of my rules, 
drew me out to the house. Here ] 
found Jammah engaged in a loud and 
apparently angry debate with one of 
their influential Fetish or Devil-men. 
The doctor, or Fetishman, was warmly 
advocating the existence, agency, and 
necessity of the Devil, and a long cata- 

‘logue of spirits. Jammah as hotly op- 
posed his views, and called upon him 
to produce the Devil and his subordinate 
spirits. ‘Bring me up the spirit of a 
cow or a wash-bowl, or any one spirit, 
-and I will believe.” The doctor, in a 
very slow, solemn tone and manner, 
characteristic of his class, said, ‘ Jam- 
mah! Jammah! A man lives in yon- 
der town, (pointing to one of their’ set- 
lements,) who once went a long jour- 
ney into the bush, (interior,) and he 
came to maru;’’—the place to which 
they believe all the spirits of the de- 
parted go to relate all the deeds they 
have performed while in life, which 
place is on earth.—** It stood on a high 
hill; he stopped and saw the spirit of a 
man," (an acquaintance whom he had 
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since ascertained to be alive.) ‘‘ ascend- 
ing the hill, having hold of the tail of 
the spirit of acow,”’ (the cow that would 
be killed at bis burial,) “* and followed 
by the spirits of his friends,’’ (of those 
who would earry him to his burial.) 
This is invariably the way they adopt 
to maintain a position. One incredible 
thing is proved by narrating another 
equally incredible, and all resting upon 
the broad shoulders of some absent per- 
son of undoubted veracity. 

Jammah, roused still more at the 
doctor’s impudence and falsebood, de- 
manded to be taken at once to the man 
who bad had the vision, saying, Let bim 
name the sum and the time it will take 
to go to that place, and 1 will pay it, 
and go with him—let it take one, two, 
or three years—and J will prove zt fulse. 
This challenge was met by the doctor 
thus: ‘*Jammah !” said he, slowly and 
gravely, repeating his name, ‘‘Jammah! 
How can you talk so? why, we all 
thought surely that yow was a man of 
good sense,—a strong headed man. 
Have you left the way of your old fa- 
thers, and gone over to the ways of the 
God-man?”’ (Missionary.) No,” quick- 
ly replied Jammah, ‘*f have not gone 
yet over to the ways of the Missionary ; 
yet, this does not prevent me from de- 
tecting and rejecting a palpable lie, and 
advocating the truth.’” He repeated the 
challenge, but the man of visions was 
not likely to be forthcoming, so the dis- 
cussion ended. 

In conversing with the king of this 
people not long since onthe palpable 
fully of their superstitions, he at first 
defended their practice, but afterward 
assented to the truth of my remarks, 
as almost all of them do, and as he had 
done often before. I reminded him of 
this fact, and then showed him the folly 
of his inconsistency in giving such re- 
peated assent with his lips while he 
withheld his heart and practice. He 
replied, and which I believe is the truth, 
that many had abandoned their gregrees 
and Devil worship, especially among 
the young, but that I ought not to ex- 
pect the old men to do it; for, though 
they might, and many do see, the folly 
of their customs, yet, so long have 
they practised them, and so strong is the 
force of habit, that many, perhaps the 
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generality, will live and die in them: 
but, he added, with an animated ex- 
pression of countenance, wiiile he point- 
ed to his little son by his side, ** you have 
our children, they are growing up with 
you and under your instructions, and 
will never wish to follow the customs of 
their fathers. We shall die off as we 
are, but they will come up a new race, 
and this we alt desire.” 

This conversation reveals the true 
state of the case, the real ground of the 
Missionary’s encouragement, under 
God, in this benighted land. I think 
every one who knows the African mind 
and the character of Fetechism, will 
ive to the king’s position his assent. 
Esiuld by no means abandon nor les- 
sen my stated and daily preaching to 
the adults, for [think I can see that it 
js not unattended by good effects. There 
is a prospect of converting the souls of 
some adults; this has been done, and, 
consequently, may be done again; but 
conversious from this class will, no 
doubt, for some time to come, be few. 
It is to our schools and their prospec- 
tive reSults, under the blessed influen- 
ces of the Spirit, we must look with 
the greatest hope. Here we have some 
gemis already adorning the crown, and 
their number, (thanks to him who hath 
said, ‘“*Lo, I am with you always. 
even to the end of the world,”) is gra- 
dually increasing. Lights are in this 
way springing up around us, and this 
worse than midnight darkness is being 
dispelled. Let the work continue, be 
increased, and Christianity sustained, 
and, the divine promise for it, the end 
will be yet. 

June 15.—Jammah, my native inter- 
preter, while listening intently to one 
of my advanced boys reciting in Nat- 
ural Philosophy, on the formation of 
clouds and rain, abruptly remarked, 
with energy, ‘* Ah, [thoughtso. While 
in the Bight of Biafra, I was sent on 
shore in a boat with other kroomen, 
and in the morning we came to an 
island, from which we saw smoke go- 
ing up into the air, and I thoughtin my 
mind, aha, that must be the way the 
clouds are made. I told the other men 
80, but they told me to shut my mouth, 
I talked like a fool; but, I thought in 
my heart, fool or not, it's so; and now 
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Tknow it.” There is something mys- 
teriousiy correct in a book in the eyes 
of a native. What it says must’ be 
true; and Jammah, in this instance, 
was delighted to find hisidea confirmed 
by the * book.” 

June 20.—My most advanced and 
promising scholar is very sick with a 
disease that ] cannot define. It is one 
well knewn among the natives, and ig 
considered full of danger. It seems to 
mie to be decidedly of a neuralgic cha- 
racter, having its seat in the stomach, 
cr more probably in one of the nervous 
centres nearthat viscus. His sufferings 
are great, requiring the regular admin- 
istration of large doses of narcotics. In 
the paroxysms, his mind wanders, and, 
though a consistent Christian, he seemg 
to have no spiritual comfort. I asked 
him if he had no consolation from above, 
and could not find the promise sweet, 
“« My grace js sufficient for thee?” He 
emphatically replied, ‘No, sir; no, sir.”” 
At the earnest request of his friends, I 
lave permitted him to go to town to 
stay. 

June 21.—Under the use of the tinc- 
tures of actvea and bloodroot, Nimleh’s 
disease hasina great measure subsided. 
He is now almost free from pain, so 
that he can converse. I told him that 
liis disease had been a cause of embar- 
rassment tome. This was a second or 
third atrack, and I could not positively 
say what it was, but felt assured that if 
it returned with its former severity and 
obstinacy, he could not surviv: long. T 
asked him how he felt in view of death, 
and on what he rested his hopes for eter- 
nity. He replied, that he felt Jesus to 
be his friend, and that, should he die, 
he would go to Him. He trusted only 
in his merits for salvation. He was 
very weak, and spoke with difficulty; 
T could not, therefore, enter into that 
minute inquiry desirable. As I was 
about to leave him, he said, ‘+ Doctor, 
tell all the school children to pray, and 
make their peace with God; life is un- 
certain, and we ought to prepare while 
in health for death. I did not think, at 
the beginning of this week, that I should 
be as you see me now; and you, too, 
Doctor, must pray for me—all pray for 


me.” 
Sunday, June 22.—Nimleh is free 
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from pain, and appears to be in a favor- 
able stateof mind. He declines stating 
definitely what he wants, but when 
asked, says, “ Just as you think best.” 
He desired that I would come and hold 
some religious exercises with him, but 
if I could not, that some one of the 
scholars, who could read in the Testa- 
ment and sing, might do so. After 
church, taking three of my native boys 
who could sing, I went and read to him 
from the 8th chapter of Romans, mak- 
ing such comments and application as 
{ thought proper. We sang a hymn in 
Grebo, prayed, and then sang a hymn 
in English. His countenance, natural- 
ly open and confiding in its expression, 
beamed with pleasure, and, such is his 
general character, that [I had no eause 
to doubt his sincerity and the solidity of 
his enjoyment. 

Monday, June 23.—Saw Nimleh 
thismorning; evidently better. Lasked 
him what he thought was Geod’s design 
in sending sickness and affliction upon 
his children. He promptly replied, 
“To bring them nearer to himself.’”’ Do 
you think your sufferings have been 
more than you deserve? ‘Oh, no, sir.” 
And why do you not think so? * Be- 
cause I have been a long time in the 
Mission, bave had a great deal of in- 
struction about God and His sun Jesus 
Christ, and have profited so little by it, 
—and I am so wicked.’’ (Hehas been 
decidedly the most mild, obedient, mo- 
ral boy | have ever had.) If God were 
to cut you off now, and punish you for- 
ever, do you think he would do right? 
*¢ Oh, yes, sir." You say that God 
sends afflictions upon his children to 
bring them to him. Do you fee] that 
your sufferings have had this effect? 
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“¢ Ves, sir, Ido.” You ought, then, to 
thank God for them. ‘This we call 
sanctified affliction ; when afflictions are 
thus sanctified, they become blessings. 
*“*T have thanked Him, and do thank 
Him now.”? He here remarked that 
the exercises yesterday had been great- 
ly blessed to him, and he would have 
sent for me again at night, but he knew 
I had my evening exercises at home. 
He was very particular in his inquiries 
after all in the Mission; sent his love 
especially to Mrs. S., to whom he has 
appeared to be greatly attached. 

We have long had strong confidence 
in Nimleh’s Christian character. He 
has more than once expressed a desire 
to become a minister of the Gospel to 
his countrymen. It is a remark, 1 am 
sorry 1o say, that has its foundation in 
truth, that but few ever show any grati- 
tude for what is done for them. Nim- 
leh, however, is an exception. He 
does not often express it, but shows itin 
his general conduct. On one occasion, 
before I bad opened my station, while 
Iwas bargaining for the timber with 
which to erect my house, witnessing 
the cunning and ungrateful conduct of 
some of his people, he said, with much 
feeling, ‘* Oh, Doctor, when I think how 
much you have given up for us, what 
you suffer here, and how much you 
have to bear from our people, who have 
no gratitude, I feel as if I could ery, 
and do wish 1 could do something to 
make it otherwise.” 

June —. Nimleh has entire- 
ly recovered, and, thanks to our Hea- 
venly Father, has taken his place again 
in the school. May he be long spared 
to be an instrument of great usefulness 
among his people. 


Counstanttiople. 


Constantinople, Dec. 17,1845. 
To the Editor” of the Spirit of Missions: 
Sir—lI observe in the November No. 
of the ** Spirit of Missions,” an editorial 
remark, which I fear may have, if un- 
“The address should be, “ The Kditor of the 
Foreign Department of the Spirit of Missions.” 


corrected, an injurious effect upon the 
conuibutions in behalf of this Mission. 
You speak of « Constantinople” as hav- 
ing a ‘fair provision for its immediate 
wants.”” So far is this from being cor- 
rect, (if by,‘ fair” is to be understood 
“‘sufficient,”) that the Mission was 
hever in greater need of relief. For 
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the present vear I have been compelled 
to defer many operations which I have 
been strongly solicited to undertake, and 
which afforded the best grounds for en- 
couragement. IJmportant translations, 
which have been made since my arri- 
val, remain unpublished for want of 
means. Labors in behalf of education 
have been tarely commenced on a very 
inadequate scale, instead of being, as I 
had hoped and wished, vigorously and 
efficiently undertaken. The Mission 
has been carried thus far through the 
year. only by aid of contributions by 
members of the Mission from their pri- 
vate salaties; and these contributions 
have been made to so great an extent 
as 1o subject most of them to serious in- 
eonvenience for the means of support. 
With all these exertions, the Mission 
will be $150 in debt at the end of the 
year. The prospect for the coming 
year is no better. Afier defraying sala- 
ries and contingent expenses, such as 
postage, &c., there will remain, accor- 
ding to my present calculation, out of 
the ; appropriation made to the Mission 
for next year,* only sufficient for the 
payment of the stipends of the two 


* The appropriation alluded to by Bishop South- 
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assistants* already connected with the 
Mission, leaving uothing for all the op- 
erations referred to. You will see, 
therefore, that instead of any relaxation 
of effort, (which some might infer from 
the remark in the ‘ Spirit of Missions’? 
to be safe and proper,) it requires the 
greatest diligence on the part of the 
Picnde of the Mission, to keep it in ac- 
tion, or even to preserve it from embar- 
rassiment. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient sery ant, 
Horatio Sourncatr. 


gate was made by the Foreign Committee in the 
following terms, viz: 
“For salary ofthe Rt. Rev. Horatio South- 


PaAteAs WU Sphs By ciee a Ane aE are 5c 1500 
For salary of the Rev. Mr. Miles, $750, and 
Missiob: funds, $250; ete 00. gates of 1000 
For salary of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, $750, 
and Mission funds, $250,.......... 500 OO 
For salary of the Rev. Mr. Penny,....... 500 
For contingent fund and Mission opera- 
ONAL emits oes memael Sp faevieinsiscie see LDOO 
$5500” 


—E£d. F. D. Sp. Missions. 


+ Bishop Southgate here refers, not to the Rev. 
Messrs. Miles and Taylor, but to two assistants ap- 
pointed by bimself at Constantinople.—£ud. F. D. 
Sp. M. 


China. 
GENERAL ASPECT OF MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


Tn our last number, we published an exceedingly interesting report to the 
Church Missionary Society, drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Smith, a presbyter of the 
Church of England, giving a sketch of the earliest efforts to propagate Christi- 
avity in China, and some valuable observations on the general aspect of Missions 
in that great empire. They well merit the perusal of every person, whose at- 
tention has beenat all drawn to our own Mission within that region. 

We now subjoin extracts from a second report of the same Reverend gentle- 
man, dated Hong Kong, March 25, 1845, in which the comparative advantages 
of Shanghai and Ningpo as Missionary stations, are very fairly set furlh. It is 
understood, that at a later period of the last year an arrangement was made, by 
which the former position has been left to Bishop Boone, and Ningpo adopted by 
the Church Missionary Society. 

In the following extracts there are many observations which have a direct bear- 
ing on our own Mission in China, and which should therefore command attention. 
The remarks of Mr. Smith on the mode of Missionary operations, the employ- 
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ment of medical men, the need of more labourers, and the encouraging prospects 
presented, are all applicable to the Mission we have established. 


Viewing, in all its comprehensive 
bearings, the probable influence of this 
Mission on the prospects of Christianity 
in the East—endeavouring to estimate 
at their just value the existing indica- 
tions of a progressive movement in the 
native mind—examining in the mirror 
of God's Word the present leadings of 
Providence and tokens for good—and, 
above all, assured of the final subjuga- 
ton of error, and triumph of Christian 
Truth—I think-we must feel that Mis- 
sionary efforts fur the conversion of 
the Chinese ought to be taken in hand 
in a spirit of faith, in some degree com- 
mensurate with the glorious object in 
view, and on a magnitude of scale 
worthy the Church to which we be- 
long. 

To concentrate and consolidate our 
Missionary work on some definite field, 
which can he strongly occupied, is ob- 
viously a preferable course to that of 
scattering our divided and weakened 
forces over an extended line of coast, 
among a diversity of dialects and na- 
tive character. To avoid one error, 
however, it is not necessary to run into 
the opposite extreme of narrowing our 
sphere of exertion, so as to limit all our 
attention to one spot. 


Comparative advantages of Shanghai 
and Ningpo. 

If we wish toselectone of the newly 
opened ports of China, and make it the 
solitary advanced picquet in invading 
these vast regions of error, the mind is 
perplexed between Shanghai and Ning- 
po. Shanghai promises fair to become 
the grand commercial emporium of the 
North; and as a nucleus of foreign in- 
tercourse, and in a mercantile point of 
view already inferior to Canton alone, 
it oflers the advantages of a direct and 
frequent communication by sailing ves- 
sels with Europe without touching at 
Hong Kong. Ningpo, as a quiet Mis- 
sionary station, exempt from the usual 
deteriorating influence of a foreign mer- 
cantile community, presents facilities 
of a different kind. Ningpo approves 
itself, to most persons, as the most de- 
sirable station, considered solely in re- 
ference to Missionary work ; but seems 


to be too retired a spot to be the solitary 
seat of a Mission. Time, experience, 
and the course of events, will alone show 
the real superiority of each, separately 
considered. But if both are occupied, 
and.each place is thus made to blend 
its peculiar advantages, they present 
one of the most magnificent fields of 
Missionary enterprise that the Christian 
Church could conceive or desire. 

On the one hand— 

1. Suanenatisthe port of Loo-chow- 
foo, from which it is distant about filty 
miles—the metropolis of classic litera- 
tore, of taste, and of fashion—the Oxford 
of China—a centre of influence, whence 
the rays of native philosophy are dis- 
persed over the millions of educated 
Chinese. 

2. Looking beyond the events of the 
present time, and contemplating the 
probable extension of foreign intercourse 
with the interior, we regard Shanghai 
also as the key to Nanking, the old ca- 
pital of the empire, and distant only 
about one hundred and fifty miles. 

3. Again, it commands the entrance 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang, forming, by its 
junction with the Grand Canal, the vast 
central artery of wealth and commerce, 
which supplies warmth and life to the 
most distant extremities of the empire. 

4, Occupying a centrai position, mid- 
way on a line of coast running nearly 
two thousand miles from north to south, 
of all the free ports it approaches near- 
est to the present capital Peking. It 
lies within fifty miles of the thirty-se- 
cond degree of north latitude, beyond 
which British vessels are prohibited, by 
treaty, from sailing within a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles from the 
coast. 

5. If the presence of foreign influ- 
ence be deemed a valuable adjunct to 
its other advantages, Shanghai, as be- 
fore intimated, already possesses an ex- 
tent of commerce exceeding the united 
amount of all the other free ports, ex- 
clusive of Canton; and, as such, must 
become an important rendezvous for na- 
tive merchants from the interior. The 
importance of this position for dissemi- 
nating the Gospel through the interior, 
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by means of a native agency hereafter, 
can scarcely be overrated. 

6. Lastly, if we take a large view, 
and extend the eye of faith over the 
boundless expanse unexplored and un- 
occupied by Missionary labourers, we 
behold in either of these two stations 
the bright spot from which the light of 
Truth might penetrate the darkness 
brooding over Japan, the Loo Choo 
Islands, and the surrounding Archipela- 
go. ‘To the south-east lie the interest- 
ing group of the Loo Choo Islands, al- 
most demonstrated to be open to Mis- 
sionary efforts, and within two days’ 
sail in either monsoon. To the north- 
east we behold Japan, with its pagan 
millions, so long shut out by exclusive 
jealousy from intercourse with Chris- 
tendom, within little more than two 
days’ sail with a favourable breeze. 


On the other hand— 

Ninepo, lying about a hundred miles 
to the south of Shanghai, and enjoying 
most of its advantages in a modified 
degree, possesses additional independent 
facilities. 

1. The population, from the limited 
extent of its foreign commerce, is less 
exposed to the disquieting, contaminat- 
ing influences on their simplicity. 

2. Its sifuation on the mainland, op- 
posite to Chusan, and within easy ac- 
cess of a few hours, invests it with an 
important character under various fu- 
ture contingencies, of which it places us 
in a position to avail ourselves. In the 
event of a recurrence of hostilities— 
which most expect before many years 
have passed, but which may God avert! 
Chusan would probably, as in the last 
war, be immediately occupied by Brit- 
ish troops ; and once re-occupied, ir re- 
quires no prophetic wisdom to predict 
its permanent retention, and its substi- 
tution for Hong Kong as the base of 
British power. This would open Chu- 
santo Missionary efforts ; and Mission- 
aries from Ningpo, speaking the same 
dialect, would be ready at once to enter 
on this most fertile, salubrious, and_po- 
pulous island, without destroying, but 
rather cementing, the compactnessof the 
two other stations. 

8. In this event, Chusan would afford 
to Ningpo, at all times, an immediate 
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refuge from the storms of persecution or 
war. 

4. In the failure of health, the vici- 
nity of Chusan presents a valuable sa- 
natorium, easy of access. As the 
British cede the Island to the Chinese 
in a few months, it is uncertain bow 
far the native authorities will allow 
foreigners to reside or even to visit the 
island. 

5. It is the usual point of access to 
Hang-chow-foo, distant sixty miles, the 
great terminus of the Grand Canal, and 
inferior in importance to T.00-chow-foo. 

6. Ningpo also possesses an exten- 
sive native trade with the interior. 


Viewing Shanghai and Ningpo con- 


jointly — 


1. Missionaries are permitted by the 
boundary regulations, fixed by arbitra- 
tion, to go, from either station, as far as 
they please into the surrounding coun- 
try, on condition of their returning for 
the night to the city: 7. e. they may go 
halfa day’s journey into the interior. 

2. In both places the people are ci- 
vil and friendly to foreigners, and desti- 
tute of that proud arrogance which has 
so long distinguished their countrymen 
in the south. 

3. The climate is said to be salubri- 
ous, though, during two or three sum- 
mer months, the heat is greater than in 
other parts of China, and the therino- 
meter stands for weeks above 100°. 

4. The Mandarins exhibit at present 
no disposition to oppose, but rather court 
the acquaintance of Missionaries. 

5. Each place is in a different pro- 
vince; Shanghai being situated in the 
south-east extremity of Kiangsoo ; Ning- 
po occupying the north-east extremity 
of Chekiang Province, which, joined to- 
gether with Fokien Province, forms the 
distinct government of a different Tsung- 
Tuh, or Governor-Genere]. Thus in 
the event of one set of native authori- 
ties in one place becoming hostile, or 
opposing a particular measure of Mis- 
sionaries, there remains the hope of tbe 
other station, within easy reach, and 
under a different régime, being exempt 
from such local impediment. 

6. The dialects at either place ap- 
proximate more than elsewhere to the 
Court dialect, which, in spite of local 
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corruptions, is generally, with certain 
linyitations, intelligible in all parts 
among the higher classes, the literati, 
and the Government officials. 

7. Again, though the dialects of each 
place differ considerably from each 
other, they are said to resemble each 
other more than is the case in any other 
two Consular Ports. Should unforseen 
Circumrstances, therefore, lead to a 
change of scene of Missionary labours 
from one place to the other, the incon- 
veniences under this head would be con- 
siderably diminished. 

Viewed, therefore, as combining in 
themselves the several distinct advan- 
tages of salubrious climate, eligible re- 
sidence, and friendly disposition of in- 
habitants—direct communication with 
Europe—comparatively quiet isolation 
from foreigners—contiguity tothe strong- 
holds of native science—local proximity 
to the second largest city in the empire 
—importanee in regard to Chusan— 
central position in reference tothe whole 
of China—and of future bearings ef the 
most magnificent order on the evangeli- 
zation of the surrounding Archipelago— 
I cannot hesitate to pronounce the unit- 
ed Missionary stations of Shanghaiand 
Ningpo as presenting one of the noblest 
and most promising fields in the East. 

T would point to the map, and, after 
surveying their mutual compactoess, 
their largeness of scope, and their cen- 
tral position amid surrounding regions, 

“where one unexpected event of Provi- 
dence may place millions of idolaters 
within reach of Christian philanthropy, 
ean fearlessly and unbesitatingly chal- 
lenge any spot on the Chinese coast, 
now open to us, uniting in itself so many 
facilities as these two stations on either 
side of the Bay, which forms the embou- 
chure of the 'T'sien-Tang-Keang. 

Mode of Missionary Operations—Need 
of more Labourers. 

As to the mode of Missionary opera- 
tions, little need be said now beyond 
what has been the general tenour of my 
correspondence—the principle of giving 
a due prominence to the preached and 
written Word, as the grand ordinance 
of the Gospel for the conversion of sin- 
ners. We want a body of preaching 
Missionaries, giving special attention to 
the colloquial medium, willing in per- 
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severing patience to acquire the writien 
character more slowly, but not in the 
meantime to sink their distinctive cha- 
racter, as leralds of the Gospel, in the 
mere occupation of students, or even 
schoolmasters ; men who will live much 
in the open air, employing aud increas- 
ing their incipient vocabulary of Chi- 
nese. words, in the efort to recommend 
a Tract, or incite attention to the Word 
of God. There is a fair number of 
good Tracts already in existence; so 
tnat a Missionary need not be useless 
or inactive till he has mastered the 
written character, and has himself be- 
come an author. Indue time he may 
hope, also, for this honour, in pro- 
portion to the capacity of his mind, 
and bis natural powers of originality, 
method, and thought. But in the ab- 
sence or defect of these, there remains 
the humbler post of translator of Chris- 
tian books. Meanwhile, an important 
work remains for him; and unless that 
work be sedulously undertaken and pro- 
secuted, the fervency of Missionary 
zeal is in danger of being cooled by the 
long period of delay, and of a growing 
distaste for the society of natives steal- 
ing imperceptibly onthe mind. Schools, 
&c., would follow in due course, as ex- 
perience and expediency may dictate ; 
and if our Mission cannot, for the pre- 
sent, be undertaken in China on that 
scale of grandeur which many might 
deem advisable and essential to the po- 
sition of the Church of England, we 
must be content to submit to the tem- 
porary absence of this important braneh 
of Missionary machinery, as a penalty 
for our being so late in the field. What 
can be expected from six, eight, or even 
ten Missionaries, just commencing the 
Mission, but that they qualify and pre- 
pare themselves, with God’s help, for 
more complex and diversified Mission- 
ary work hereafier? 

Oh that Ged, iu answer to our pray- 
ers, would give us one sincere Christian 
native, Who, under the instruction and 
supervision of European Missionaries, 
night strengthen our hands in the work 
of instructing his fellow countrymen; 
accompanying us in Missionary excur- 
sions, explaining the disinterestedness of 
our object, and relieving our broken ac- 
cents, by alternating with us the des- 
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cription of the goodness of God to sin- 
ners in Christ Jesus! 

I would respectfully urge the Com- 
mittee to send out a sufficient number 
to raise our establishment to five Mis- 
sionaries at each port. One medical 
Missionary at each would bean advant- 
age ; but my views of medical Mission- 
ary eflorts are reserved for a future let- 
ter. I content myself for the present 
with saying, that if any doubt is suffer- 
ed fora moment to linger in the native 
mind of the decided, unequivocal. pri- 
mary, and essential Christian character 
of such medical efforts; if they bear 
not the undoubted impress of mission- 
ARY work; if medical attention is giv- 
en for any other objects, than not only 
proving the disinterested benevolence of 
the foreigner, but also assembling the 
sick, blind, diseased, and maimed with- 
in the sound of the Gospel, and forming 
a congregation for preaching Mission- 
aries; I must confess I cherish a dis- 
trustful jealousy of any such operations, 
and invite not such doubtful aid. The 
Seriptural warrant, the relation, the or- 
der, and the objects of medical Mission- 
ary labours, appear to me to be very 
simple, as contained in Matthew iv. 
23—25, and v. 1, 2. 


I cannot but think that the Society | 


would adopt a measure which they 
would never have reason to regret, in 
sending out at once four Missionaries in 
the Spring of 1846; and the saine 
number in the following year. In the 
present capabilities of this Mission, the 
expense of ten Missionaries would not 
be great, in the necessary absence of 
educational machinery, till the Mission- 
aries are qualified, by their knowledge 
of the written language, to form schools. 

The Committee may perhaps be dis- 
posed to wait for more definite and de- 
tailed information after personal survey, 
which I allow is reasonable; and it 
shall, as soon as possible, be forwarded 
to them. Ishould be sorry, however, 
to hear that 1846 is to pass away with- 
out some of our brethren arriving among 
us. As native houses or lodgings can, 
we hope, be obtained, there need not be 
at first any precipitate outlay for build- 
ing, till we have felt our way fora time. 
The Missionaries must divest them- 
selves of many or most of the precon- 
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ceived ideas of European life, or the 
state of things in British colonies. 
Houses more or less confined in narrow 
close streets will be, in all probability, 
their residences, if they wish to live 
apart from the mercantile community, 
and to increase their prospect of useful- 
ness among the natives. The comforts 
of Hong Kong are not to be found in the 
heart of Chinese cities, nor are they ne- 
cessary to a Missionary’s bappiness or 
usefulness. The more airy and spaci- 
ous their rooms, the less will be the de- 
mands on their stamina and strength. 
But I am not sanguine, in the present 
state of things, that these will be imme- 
diately procurable. 

Such is the field on which we are 
entering; such the kind of Missionary 
work to which we pray the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth labourers. 1 have 
formed my opinion afier so much deli- 
beration, and intercourse with every 
class of informants, that, while [ am 
fully alive to the responsibility of giving 
advice on so important a question, in 
which I trast I have sought and obtain- 
ed guidance from above, I nevertheless 
cherish not the smallest apprehension 
of incurring the disapproval of my views 
by the Committee when the future shall 
have tested their soundness. It will be 
borne in mind, that I have not made an 
actual survey of the different localities ; 
and therefore this communication is to 
be considered rather as preparing the 
Committee, by the statement of the 
present bias of my opinion and views, 
for what wiil most probably be, ere long, 
my fixed and final recommendation. 

“When I have completed the explora- 
tory tour, it will be seen how far, afier 
personal observation of the several lo- 
calities, my futare communications may 
confirm, modify, or expand, the princi- 
ples and plan of operations laid dewn 
in this letter. By the end of the pre- 
sent year, or the beginning of the next, 
I hope the Committee will have heard 
from me more indetail. I bave scarce- 
ly a particle of doubt, that if ONE sta- 
tion only is sanctioned by the Commit. 
tee, the choice lies between Shanghat 
and Ningpo; and entertain as little 
doubt, that if the Society will enter on 
two stations, as every other M's;ionary 
Society has done, at least, Shanghai 
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and Ningpo, censidered collectively, 
offer the most inviting field in the whole 
of China. 

I cannot close this lengthened com- 
munication, without respectfully im- 
pressing on the Committee the import- 
ance of entering the China Mission with 
something like an adequate force. Itis 
my earnest prayer and hope, that our 
Mission here may, with God’s blessing, 
ever be characterized, less by its nume- 
rical strength than by the elevated toné 
of piety, spirituality, zeal, patience, and 
love to the brethren, which should ever 
distinguish its members, as the surest 
earnest of the blessing of God resting on 
their work. China wants Missionaries 
of a peculiar order. Piety, however 
genuine, and zeal, however fervent, un- 
less tempered by practical judgment, 
and accompanied by vigorous activity of 
mind and body, will be only a partial 
qualification for a labourer entering ona 
field abounding with gigantic difficul- 
ties. The difficulties, however, are in- 
termingled with many encouragemients. 
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The Chinese are a hopeful race, and 
need only the transforming influence of 
Christianity to raise then almost im- 
measurably above the rest of Asiatic 
nations. They are a quiet, kind, and 
inquiring race, wedded by custom to 
foolish idolatry, but never willing seri- 
ously to defend its practice. Present 
appearances lead me to coincide with 
the general opinion of the Missionaries, 
that nowhere in the heathen world can 
a congregation of attentive hearers be 
more easily obtained than in China. 
There is, of course, at the commence- 
ment of a Missionary’s career in Chi- 
na, a longer period of delay in acquiring 
the language than elsewhere. A per- 
son of quick perception, retentive me- 
mory, and habits of method and analy- 
sis, may, in one year, with good health, 
begin to feel some satisfactory and en- 
couraging indications of his speedy pro- 
gresstoward eminent usefulness. Never, 
again, were there so many proofs, as at 
the present time, of the willing, atten- 
tive ear, on the part of the Chinese. 


Rudta. 


BISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN INDIA. 


As the attention of the members of 
our Church, has been much drawn of 
late,to recent and highly important Mis- 
sionary occurrences in Southern India, 
we have pleasure in submitting, the fol- 
lowing very interesting observations on 
the present condition of these Missions. 
They are extracted from a communica- 
tion addressed by the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, and Metro- 
politan of India, to His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at a special meet- 
ing of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, convened 
on the return of the Bishop to England. 
They are taken from the report of the 
Society, just received. © 

‘You ask my opinion in your Ad- 
dress, on the ‘ present appearances of 


your Missions, and especially of the en- 
couraging events in the South of India.” 
I reply without a moment’s hesitation, 
that the power of Divine grace seems 
to me to have been so sudden and migh- 
ty in its operations in Tinnevelly and its 
neighbourhood, as to strike with wonder 
every mind susceptible of religious im- 
pressions. No doubt much caution 
must be used, notto decide too early 
upon the most favourable prospects, and 
large deductions made; but he that can 
read unmoved the Bishop of Madras’ 
cries for help, or the touching and truth- 
bearing simplicity of the letters of the 
devoted Missionaries, Pope, Caldwell 
and Cemerer—to say nothing of other 
names—must be utterly inaccessible to 
the sacred cause of Clirist. 

“Tam much confirmed in my hopes 
of the infinitely important consequences 
of this awakening of souls at Tinnevelly, 
because it appears precisely to resemble 
that at Krishnaghur, under the Church 
Missionary Society, which began six or 
seven years since. The work is one; 
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but in Tinnevelly ‘the word of the Lord 
runs’ as it were, and is ‘ glorified’ more 
rapidly, and to a far wider extent—the 
inquirers and converts ofthis Society and 
the Church Missionary, amounting to 
about 35,000 altogether. Such awaken- 
ings have not often been surpassed since 
the days of the Apostles; and there 
seems every prospect of all the South 
of India, containing millions of souls, 
becoming ere long the Lord’s. 

“But I must leave this more pleasing 
part of my task. You will not have a 
just view of the situation of the Dio- 
cese, unless I advert to the difficulties 
which press heavily on my mind, both 
generally as to the cause of religion, 
and especially asconnected with the In- 
cian Missionary proceedings. God 
ever tempers prosperity with trials. 

“The general difficulties of the Bish- 
op of Calcutta spring from such causes 
as these: 

“The anomalous position of our 
Church, as connected with our govern- 
ment in India. * * * 

“The unwieldy extent of the diocese 
of Calcutta is another obstacle to our 
Missions. * #* #* 

“The military authorities create an- 
other class of difficulties. Things are 
not defined. Chaplains and Missiona- 
ries are left too much to the discretion 
of commanding officers. 

“A further difficulty, as affecting the 
whole state of religion, springs from the 
unreasonable prejudices which still 
haunt the minds of some of our old 
Indians, notwithstanding the decided im- 
provement in the public feeling. The 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
Christianity should by all means be af- 
forded to the Natives. 

“There is, again, something still to be 
desired in the manner of selecting Chap- 
lains athome. These appointments are 
amongst the most important ecclesiasti- 
cal ones under the British crown. In- 
dia demands the flower of our clergy. 
This is not always sufficiently consid- 
ered. Something should be done, as in 
the case of Missionaries, for a searching 
and effective examination previous to 
final appointments. 

“J do not add to this catalogue of diffi- 
culties, what is so well known, the ma- 
ny sudden deaths and the general enfee- 
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bled health of the European residents, 
arising from the indescribable nature of 
the climate. Alas! T have the tidings 
of the loss of three of our Clergy by this 
mail, in addition to four deaths in nine 
months before I left Calcutta, that is, se- 
ven in one year out of about one hun- 
dred Clergy. 

* Nor need I add that we feel the want 
in India of that full sympathy and Cbris- 
tian affection which prevail in happy 
England; and have to lament constant- 
ly the instability of societies and plans 
for doing good, springing from the per- 
petual removal of the civil and military 
servants of the Honourable Company 
from place to place. You must ever 
bear this in mind, and pity us in our 
weakness. 

‘Besides these and similar general 
difficulties, there are others of a more 
specific character. 1 refer to the immi- 
nent dangers threatened by the recent 
religious movement in our Protestant 
Church, to which I have already al- 
luded. Most evils in England, and this 
amongst the number, are reproduced, 
andin an aggravated form, in India. 
How far it bas spread I can scarcely 
say; but I am continually appealed to 
to check its progress. In our settled 
stations the spirit of the Protestant laity 
soon enables me to calm temporary agi- 
tations arising from this souree—for 
they are thoroughly and most justly of- 
fended, and | honor them for it; but in 
our Missions, if the disturbances reach 
them, we have nothing to fall back up- 
on, and the consequences are alarming, 
in proportion to the ignorance of the con- 
verts and the weakness of their faith— 
souls are fatally endangered. 

“« And here | must beg the permission 
of his Grace to open honestly my mind, 
as becomes my sacred office. I shall 
give only my own views ; and shall be 
very far from wishing to commit his 
Grace or the Society to my most falli- 
ble opivions. But the reports and ex- 
aggerations on the subject of the Mis- 
sions around Calcutta have been for 
some years so rife and injurious, from 
the agitated state of the public mind, 
that I view it as my duty to the Society, 
in reply to theirinquiry about their Mis- 
sions, and ascalculated to promote their 
truest interes:s, to make known, without 
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reserve, the source whence a certain 
class of my difficulties springs. The 
Society cannot be aware of the extent 
of the evil. All I may say will, how- 
ever, be only what [ have in substance 
said for the last five or six years in my 
own Diocese, and will indicate no ten- 
dency whatever in my mind to slacken 
my ardor in the sacred cause of the 
venerable Society ; but will, on the 
contrary, be designed to assist it in 
emerging from its partial trials, and ri- 
sing up with augmented power for the 
salvation of India and the world. 

‘¢T cannot, then, conceal from myself 
the fact that the few butzealous clergy, 
—I speak of the Diocese generally, and 
not merely of Missionaries,—who have 
unhappily been imbued with these sen- 
timents, have done, and are doing, in- 
ealculable mischief in their several 
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spheres. I respect individually the tal- 
ents, learning, activity, and amiable 
character of these, as well as of all my 
clergy. There are no personal disa- 
greements whatever. They perfectly 
know my opinions, as both publicly and 
privately expressed. _ No change for the 
better appears to have taken place in 
the-minds of the clergy once possessed 
with the extreme views, distorted and 
unprotestant as they are, of this system. 
They have yielded, indeed, as I be- 
lieve conscientiously, to my authority, 
to a certain extent; but the negative in- 
fluence goes on, and the mighty void 
thus left I will not attempt to fathom. 
Aniongst other consequences of this, 
your Missions in and around Calcutta 
have unquestionabiy been injured. A 
blight—a temporary one only—mars 
the harvest.”’ 


HWiscellancous. 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOS- 
PEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


“The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Paris’? was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter, in the 
year 1701, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing Clergymen and providing for the 
worship of God in the Plantations, Co- 
lonies, and Factories of England be- 
yond the Seas, and for the propagation 
of the Gospel in those parts. 

Its exertions are now chiefly directed 
to British North America, the West In- 
dies, British India, and Australasia. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

The whole number of Clergy in con- 
nection with the Society in these Colo- 
nies is 249,* distributed in the following 
manner :— 


: = — = 
= = ots 5 
NameofColony, F2  & we ¢ 28 
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Canada West, or f 
Dioe.of Toronto,100,000 550,000 90 102 7,573 


* Of these. 40 in Canada West are supported 
from local resonrees, and 19 in Nova Scotia by an 
annual vote of Parliament. 


t In this account of the expenditure are included 


Canada East. or 


Dioc. of Quebec.200,000 650,000 51 76 7,659 
Nova Scotia, Dio- 

ceseof.......... 15,617 164,126 40 40) 
New Brunswick... 26.000 156,162 29 29! 0.098 
Pr. Edward’s Isl. 2.13t 47,034 6 6 { 10,098 
Cape Breton..... 4,687 35,000 4 4) 
Newfoundland, 

Diocese of...... 80,000 80,000 25 25 


The Bermudas., ' 22 12,000 4 a4 6,002 

In the year 1832, the British Govern- 
ment began to withdraw the annual 
grant, amounting to £16,000, which, 
from the year 1813, it had applied to- 
wards the maintenance of the North 
American Clergy. A great additional 
burden was thus thrown upon the Soci- 
etv: so much, however, has it been 
prospered in its arduous labours, that its 
income has inereased from -€8000 in 
1832, to £47,000, which was its income 
in 1843; and the number of its Mis- 
sionaries in the North American Colo- 
nies has been raised, in the same period, 
from 141 to 247. 

The call, however, for the increase of 
Clergy in all of these Colonies, is still 
unceasing. The British emigration to 
Canada West alone, is to the amount 
of many thousands every year. In 
1842, not less than 40,000 new inhabi- 
tants ponred into that province. ‘There 
are now 324 townships in the Diocese 


special contributions fur the several North Ameri: 
can Dioceses. 
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of Toronto. Each of these townships 
covers the space of about twenty ave- 
rage English parishes: in each, the 
members of our Church are scattered in 
larger or smaller numbers ; and yet but 
80 of these immense districts are sup- 
plied with Clergy of the Church of 
England, leaving 244 entirely destitute. 

The Bishop of Nova Scotia reports 
that he has seen his Clergy, in that pro- 
vince, increase from five to fifty; and 
that, out of 150 Churches in his Diocese, 
there are not ten which have not been 
aided in their erection by the Society’s 
grants. 

In New Brunswick, out of 80 parish- 
es, 57 are without settled Clergymen ; 
and as the erection of that province into 
a Bishopric is expected soon to take 
place, there will bean urgent call made 
upon the Society to add to the number 
of the Clergy, who are now thinly scat- 
tered over a country equal in size to all 
Scotland. 

In Newfoundland, the Clergy who 
minister to its poor and ignorant popu- 
lation are entirely maintained, and the 
Bishop partially, by the Society: the 
number of the Missionaries bas been 
increased, since 1839, from ten to twen- 
ty-five. About 50 churches have been 
aided in their erection by the Society’s 
grants. 

In each of the North American Dio- 
ceses, a Theological Institution for the 
education and training of Clergy exists ; 
and to every one of them the Society 
grants exhibitions for the support of 
Candidates for Holy Orders. These 
Colleges are, for— 


Toronto.......... The College at Cobourg. 
TONED. soc 2 is se Lennoxville College. 
Nova Scotia....... King’s College, Windsor. 


New Brunswick..The College at Fredericton. 
The Theological Institution at 
Newfoundland... } St. John’a- 


Diocesan Church Societies have al- 
so been recently formed in Toronto, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. By their means travelling Mis- 
sionaries are maintained, and gifts both 
of land and money for the endowment 
of the Church have been already pro- 
cured. 

WEST INDIES. 

By the act of Emancipation, in 1833, 
nearly one million persons were eman- 
cipated. The Society at that time 
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came forward, and made great exer- 
tions to meet the increasing demand 
for Churches and School-houses, as 
well as for Clergymen and Schoolmas- 
ters. From 1835 to 1842 inclusive, 
the Society expended inthe West In- 
dies more than 78,0001., besides 53,0001. 
obtained, through the Society, from the 
Parliamentary grants for negro educa- 
tion. These public grants are shortly 
to cease altogether, and the Society is 
making every effort, consistent with ex- 
isting engagements, to reduce its ex- 
penditure in these islands. 


3 Gos 
- nD * 
a ct) So oe Me 
2 NO Gaal es 
Nameofthe @ Bu Gers os 33 
Colony. = 3 ms 2h =8 
2006. SB mai ee. ae 
fe OS mle tae 
Ea ress i rae) 
a Se ae Rie 
Jamaica; ..<. 6 ..-5,526 490,000 5 } 3.949 
The Bahamas.....5,524 24,198 3 é J 
Baers part 
of the Leeward ‘ 
Islands ......... 3,123 252,810 12 ¢ 163 8,029 
Antigua, and part 
o! the Leeward | 
Islands.......... 737 97,156 4 J 1,700 
Demerara, Berbice, 
and Essequibo, 
(Diocese of Gui- 
Tih) 5's Tails ete 1,518 82.700 9 22 2,555 


The late Bishop of Jamaica stated, in 
1843, that**to the invaluable assistance 
of the Society, as well by its liberal an- 
nual grants as in the erection of church- 
es and schools, and the aid given to 
clergymen coming from England, he 
attributed, under the divine blessing, 
much of the present prosperity of the 
Church of that Colony.” 

Eight Missionaries, besides forty- 
seven schoolmasters, are at present in 
part maintained in this Diocese; but 
the Society has contributed to send out 
very many of the island clergy, who 
are now maintained from other sources. 

In a pastoral letter, dated March, 
1844, the Bishop of Barbados says 
that ‘the Society aided by the expen- 
diture of more than 12,000/. in the 
erection and improvement of ten parish 
churches after the hurricane of 1831, 
and on that occasion, or since, of eleven 
chapels, twelve chapel-schools, and 
twenty-three school-houses. In 1842, 
thesum, including a portion of a parlia- 


" Exclusive of 3,439. which the Society expend- 
ed in that year from the Parliamentary Grant for 
Negro Education, 
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mentary grant, spent in the Diocese, 
was 3.7501.” ts present annual grant 
is 1,500/. exclusive of 1,000/. from par- 
liament. In the island of Barbados it 
silt aids in the maintenance of twelve 
clergymen and thirty-nine teachers of 
schools ; and in the other islands of the 
Diocese supports five clergy and near- 
ly fifiy schoolmasters. ‘There is 
scarcely one of our congregations,” 
adds the Bishop, *¢ which has not been 
benefitted by its timely assistance ; nor 
are there many of our Clergy who have 
not personally been partakers of its 
bounty. It has been a benefactor, in 
short, to the whole community, and to 
all elasses in it.” 

In the Diocese of Antigua, the So- 
ciety at present aids in maintaining 
four clergymen and nearly forty school- 
masters, besides the large suns which 
ithas contributed in past years to the 
building of churches and schools. 

In the Diocese of Guiana, which is 
part of the continent of South America, 
nine clergy and thirty-five schoolmas- 
ters are in part maintained by the So- 
ciety. Of the blessing which God has 
given to its past and present efforts in 
this Diocese, the Bishop thus speaks, in 
a letter dated 3d April, 1844 :— 

“If we look back twenty years and 
ask the question, what has the Society 
done ? the answer is,—Before that time 
we had two clergymen, and a solitary 
place of worship here and there. Now, 
our nuniber is twenty-eight; mor can 
the traveller proceed many miles 
through the culuvated districts without 
seeing the modest spire, or hearing the 
invilatory notes of the tolling bell.” 

Codringlon College. 

The Society has a flourishing insti- 
tution for the training of a body of Cler- 
gy forthe West Ludies, in Codrington 
College, Barbados. Since 1830, sixty- 
one students from this college have been 
adinitted into holy orders. 

The Society has latterly been com- 
pelled to reduce its annual grants to 
the West Indies. But much yet re- 
mains to be done to meet the growing 
demand on the part of the colored pop- 
ulation for Christian ordinances. In 
every one of the Dioceses, Local Asso- 
ciations in aidof the objects of the So- 
ciety have been formed. In that of 
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Guiana, a Mission to the Aboriginal 
Indians, commenced by the Society 
from home, is in future to be support- 
ed from the Diocesan funds, to which 
ihe free negro agricultural laborers 
largely contribute. 

INDIA. 

Fhe operations of the Society in In- 
dia are necessarily costly, as the field is 
vast, and the local resources small 
though increasing. 

a 


Diocese. 


Missionaries, 


Extent of Squar 
Miles. 
No. of Society’s 


Population. 
x Fotal No. Clergy. 


= Charge to the So- 
3 ciety in 1843, - 


Bengal... ....... 348,400 70,009,000 12 § 
Madras & Ceylon 146.500 16,500,000 30 100 
Bombay........ 63,074 7,009,000 3 30 


In the Diocese of Calcutta the Soci- 
ety maintains a noble Missionary Insti- 
tution, Bishop’s College. It was found- 
ed in 1819, and there have since been 
twenty-three Scholarships endowed in 
it. From it thirty-six Missionaries have 
been sent forth since its institution to ail 
parts of India. In addition to the Prin- 
cipal and two Professors, the Society 
maintains nine Missionaries in the neigh- 
borhood of Caleutta and at Cawnpore. 
The following are. the latest returns re- 
ceived from these Missions: 


No, of Baptized. | Catechumens. | Communicants. | Chapels. 


1630. 1250. 676. 12 


The Missionary establishments in the 
Southern Peninsula of Madras, fostered 
from the earliest days of British domin- 
ion in those parts by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,were trans- 
ferred to this Society in 1825. Genera- 
tions of native Christians, the offspring 
of the first converts, have sprung up, and 
thousands have been added in recent 
years to the communion of the Church. 
These native Christians are wholly un- 
provided for, except through the volun- 
tary exertions of the Church in Eng- 
land. ‘Twenty-seven Missionaries are 
maintained in Madras, and three in 
Ceylon. In 1838, the Society had but 
ten efficient Missionaries in Madras. 
“The Society’s labors in this Diocese,” 
writes the Bishop, * have been blessed 
with singular success.” 

The oldest Mission of the Society is 
that founded by the venerable Schwartz 
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at Tanjore, which now numbers 3,300 
Christians; but that to which the Di- 
vine blessing has been of late most a- 
bundantly vouchsafed, is Tinnevelly, 
where the most hopeful movement is 
even now going on 

The Society aids in maintaining a 
Grammar-school at Vepery, and a Di- 
ocesan Institution at Madras, with a 
view to train up a body of native Cler- 
gy and Catechists. To the latter seve- 
ral Foundation Scholarships are at- 
tached. 

In the Diocese of Bombay, the So- 
ciety bas contributed largely to the es- 
tablishment of an Indo-British Mission 
at Bombay, and maintains two Mis- 
sionaries in the province of Guzerat. 
Both these Missions are calling forth 
large local contributions from ihe Eng- 
lish residents. j 


AUSTRALIA. 

This enormous continent, the seed- 
plot of future nations, was first planted 
by the outcasts of our own population. 
More than 100,000 convicts have been 
transported to its shores, since the end 
of the Jast century. 
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Australia..........434,507 160,727 33 54 £4,364 
VY. Diemen’s Land 24,000 50,(00 9 22 1,006 
New Zealand...., 95,000 110,000 3 18 2072 


In the Dioceses of Australia and Tas- 
mania fifty Clergy have been sent out 
since 1837, and are now in part main- 
tained by the Society ; and large an- 
nual grants have been made towards the 
erection of churches and schools. But 
the ery for help from that portion of our 
empire continues to be painfully loud. 
The most strenuous efforts will be need- 
ed to arrest the progress of downright 
heathenism, and uller apostacy from 
Christ, among those who have gone forth 
out of the parishes of England. In the 
district of Port Philip alone, $,000 Brit- 
ish emigrants are reported as scattered 
over a vast extent of country, entirely 
destitute of the means and ordinances of 
religion. In another and distant part of 
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New South Wales, the Bishop of Aus- 
tralia thus writes in a recent letter: 

“TI may observe that, during my pre- 
sent progress, I have been in one coun- 
ty, (Durham,) in the whole extent of 
which there is not a church, and but 
one Clergyman. Jn the adjoining coun- 
ty of Brisbane, there is one charch and 
ene Clergyman! no more! After that, 
I shall pass through three entire coun- 
ties in which thereis neither minister nor 
ordinance of religion ; and the five coun- 
ties included in this enumeration, con- 
tain a fourth part of the area of New 
South Wales, and from a sixteenth to 
an eighteenth of the entire population.” 
Tn the Diocese of Tasmania, within a 
very recent date, there were nearly 
18,099 conviets unprovided with a sine 
gle Clergyman. 

In the province of South Australia 
there is a population of 20,000, with 
but one Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

jn addition to the large native popu- 
lation of the Diocese of New Zealand, 
there are now 10,000 English inhabi- 
tants in those islands. Since the foun- 
dation of the Bishoprie, the Society has 
contributed large annual granta towards 
the purchase of land for the endowment 
of the Church. This has been done in 
the confident hope that, before many 
years, the Church in this colony will, 
by such timely measures, have been 
rendered independent of further aid fromy 
England. It also makes a grant for the 
maintenance of Clergy. St. John’s 
College, Waimate, at which the Bishop 
purposes training a body of Clergy, is 
in part maintained by the Society. 


The Society is unhappily compelled 
to refuse its aid to other most important 
Colonies, not from iuorance of their 
crying spiritual wants, but from inabil- 
ity tomectthem. At the Cape of Good 
Llope it maintains at present, amidst a 
population of 163,006, but one Mission- 
ary, though it is pledged to send, as soon 
as possible, two more. At the Mauri- 
tius it has contributed to the building 
and support of schools, but has not a 
single Missionary; and yet in_ this. 
island there is a heathen population of 
freed Africans and Indian Coolics of 
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more than 70,000. {In the Seychelles The West Indies Sait SP ctasiaietearve oVarrsiere pe 
Islands the Society has one Missionary. ‘The Hasttadneetie.-5 sets eaie ieee ea ats 
? : 5 y Australia and New Zealand... ........5 ie 7,900 
The Cape, Mauritius, and Seychelles.... 1,600 
Number of Missionaries... ....--.e00005 . 317 £77,500 
Number of Schoolmasters aaa Cateeiiiats,ai up- = 
RVVENICE SIUC) inte ‘abe x. sa aie “efs.cs 02s Steladeraumielgs wecmenneara= 300 
Colleges for Missionaries and Capen ies ...  § Estimated Annual General Expenditure... £80,000 
- Estimated Income from all sources...... 60,000 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE. 
British North America.,..........5- wa we wed, 200 


Additional Annual Income to be raised, £20,000 


4ickhnowlesgnients. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
The Treasurer of the Foreign Committee ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sams from 
{5th of February to the 15th March, 1846; 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport—Zion Ch., for Constanti- 
MOP) cre ckiads ee ale sale oS $15 00 
Do., half yearly payment for the 
education of Benjamin Wat- 


BOW, AiiiCaica-c. «ese sce giteet ean 10 80 
Portsmouth—St. Paul’s Ch., $....+.+ 3 G0 28 00 
CONNECTICUT, 

Plymonth—St. Peter’s Ch., for Cor- 
stantinople,.........+.. siete e sinter =.) 18/08 
NEW YORK. 
£Lesopus—Ch. of the Ascension...... 20 00 
New York—S. 8. Christ Ch , ed. of 
Thos. Lyle Guion, Afvica...... 20 00 
St. Peter's Ch., off’g of a Mem- 
ber during sickness..........+ 5 09 
Mr: Seymour, $........ ... ..- 400 
Family Mite BOX wet heck ee 1 65 
A Friend of Evangelical myteee* 
pal Missions. ..... 200 52 65 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
#olmesburg—S. Schools’ offerings: 
IMAG eR vcinits- aye iages vagaries ceed deed 
UENO SBP easocee Grom eas val 
Penneback branch,........... 1 63 
Philadelphia—St. Philip’s: Chin... se. 24 63 
St Andrew's Chi Bie Ses ecan scan 122 13 
Do., Africa, ‘$7 50; China, 
$7 50... Aussies) BOTS OHCs 
A Lady of ‘do, a sdedieab esaicenites desark 
isha Siephen’s Ch.. weet 
St. Andrews Ch. Infant Se ; 
ed. of W. C. Russell, Africa , 20 00 
S1, Luke’s Ch.. .285 83 
&. 8. Christ Ch., ; ed. Wm. c. 
Boot BAM Ca sci, estates Sibleeee 20 00 
Piltsburgh—S. S. St. Andrew’s Ch., 
2d ae ed. 3 children, 
Obie Feewsinaans ssh wsteercis oeral) 
Troy—S. W. Aine Renata tee ace 7 00 
Net proceeds of sale of 25 shares 
of Doylestown Bank stock, le- 
gacy of late Mr. Worth, 3..... 221 62 921 2) 


MARYLAND. 
Hancock—St. Thomas’ Ch., }....... 10 00 


Frederick Co., ad etenenclie © Mark's 
PATISH, 2.1 cio vitesse sis 15 00 
Washington, D.C —S.8 Trinity Ch., 
el, of Horace Strongfellow and 


Seth Todd, Afviea. i s.cc iwc 40 00 65 00 
VIRGINIA. 
Winchester—Frederick parish : 

MO CSAT I CaNs.0 ecaskieee nee 

for China.. 

for Greece... 36 00 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Crkarleston—St. Peter’s Ch., educa- 

Hon tA Mian oo. eeeete ve 207 44 
Do Working Society, for edaca- 

tion in Greece... +s... esse oa 
Do., education in Africa 
A nnmber of Free Persons of 

Coior, ed. Alex. W. Marshall 

and W. H. Barnwell, Africa... 40 00 
Colored Persons Epiphany Ch.. 15 G0 

8. S. St. Stephen’s Chapel, ed. of 

Paul Trapier, Africa.s =... ...<', 9 83 
Do., Bible Class and 8. 8., ed. 

N. Bowens AtniCa ce ceveyeecee 14 79 
Do., Female 8. 8. Teachers, ed. 

Constantia Dupont, Africa.... 14 75 
Do., Colored Congregation, ed. 

Theodore Dehon, Africa...... 8 23 
Do., White Congregation, ed. of 

Daniel Cobia, Africa.......... 3 47 
Do..general...... Pevereenke OF 
St. Philip’s Ch. ; Ladies “of, ed, 

Abm. Kaufman, Africa,...... 20 00 
Charleston Mon. Miss. Lecture. 3 79 
Society Euucation of Chinese 

Youth, annual . .600 00 

Edgefield Court Hluwse—Trinity Ch.. 10 00 
Grahamvil/e—Chureh at, for Africa. 10 50 
Waccamaw—All Saints’........... . 10 00 
0.) for Africa... .. «. 10 00 1148 58 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati—The Misses Longworth, 
for Airica.. oo... ‘celal See 0.00 
for China.... vovesveee 500 15 00 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—S. 8. Trinity Ch., China..... 1 00 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis—R. P. Williams, 4.,........... 2650 
TOTAL, $2,277 44 


Total since 15th June, 1845, $22,566 11.) 


